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PREFACE. 



A preface to this work seems hardly necessary. But if 
any ask reasons for its publication, they are briefly these— 
the request of numerous friends and acquaintances of her 
whose genius and worth are illustrated in these pages, the 
intrinsic merit of the " Remains" and the " Address," and 
the hope of usefulness. To these may be added, the fact 
that incorrect copies of some of the pieces have already 
been published, in various papers ; and the probability that 
others would thus find their way into literary journals, if not 
published by the friends of the Author. The volutAe, how- 
ever, is designed for very limited circulation — the number 
of copies printed being not many more than sufficient to sop- 
ply friends, and others who have expressed a desire to ob- 
tain the work. 

Since a part of this volume was printed, a copy of the 
number of the Ladies' Magazine containing " Twilight 
Musings," has been found, — in which, there is one word 
corrected by the Author. The reader will please substitute 
not for itUl 9 in the last line of the sixth stanza of that 
poem. H. L. C. 
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SONG. 

Written for a literary society of young ladies, during the summer of 

1828, at the age of fifteen. 

Oh, bright bloom the flowers, in this garden so gay, 
They have put on their best and most glowing array ; 
But, dearer to me is the lilac-tree tall, 
That stands by the side of my own cottage wall. 

And sweet the piano and deep organ sound, 

When the keys, as your light fingers touch them, rebound ; 

But, oh ! my dear lady, I'd rather, by far, 

To my own mother list, as she strikes her guitar. 

I could list to your voice, dear lady, all. day, 
To those gay, lively airs, that you sing as you play ; 
But rather I'd join in the sweet evening song, 
That ascends to my Maker, my own hills among. 



THE LITERARY CONSTELLATION. 

Written for the same society , about the same time. 

One star has, for a season, left our constellation. " Re* 
ally," says some impertinent critic, il that is an exceedingly 
sublime idea ! To compare a parcel of giddy girls, who 

1 
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write nonsense for each other's amusement, to a constella- 
tion ! Absurd !" And why not ? Why may we not be stars ? 
The brightest genius who has ever astonished the world, 
with the splendor of bis powers and the magnificence of his 
conceptions, was once a youngster. Or, to come nearer 
home, to our own sex — Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Opie, Miss Jane Taylor and Mrs. Hemans, 
were once Misses in their teens, and, no doubt, as often 
laughed at nonsense as we now do. And what reason can 
be given, why we should not be as brilliant stars as they ? 
There is no insuperable obstacle in the way. Exertion on- 
ly is necessary. Then, let us fix our aim high ; and if we 
do not hit the mark, we shall go nearer to it than if we had 
never tried. Let it be recorded on history's page, that 
from this little society came many a star, which shall glow 
brighter and brighter, as the constellation of American gen- 
ius rises above the horizon, and shines, the fullest and most 
beautiful cluster in the firmament of science. 



THE MEETING OF THE FAIRIES. 

Written at Boston, during the unnter of 1828-9, and sent to a friend 
at JVfeto Haven, who belonged to the society previously mentioned. 

The fairies conven'd, on a fine summer night, 
On the top of a cloud, in the air floating light; 
It was tinged by the moon with so brilliant a glow, 
It seemed bordered with gold to the dark world below. 
Their sovereign was sitting in state, on her throne, 
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A beautiful pearl, from the seas of fhe mooti $ 

The rest stood around, as was proper and right, 

They wore bright, golden wings, and long, tbin robes of White. 

All motionless stood— Dot one daring to speak, 

Till the great Queen herself the deep silence should break. 

" We'll proceed to our business," said she, " MirabeUe, 

Where have you spent you r time, and what news can you tell ?" 

" In a beautiful town of New England, I've been, 

Tis tbe loveliest city I ever have seen ; 

Its name is New Haven." " Ah, yes, J was there 

But a few years ago," said the bright Queen of air. 

" But what is the news? tell us quickly, for soon 

Our power will be lost, with the light of the moon." 

" \^itbm this fair town, then," tbe fairy replied, 

" A number of lively young ladies reside ; 

As I flew through the place, on one beautiful eve, 

I looked through a window, and if you'll believe ! 

Six or eight of these females, so young, and so bright, 

Were looking and listening, with eager delight, 

To one who was reading — the scene was quite new, 

The window was open, and through it I flew ; 

Tbe book which she read was a manuscript small, 

I stood on her shoulder, and listened to all ; 

It was very amusing."—-" Dear me," said the Queen, 

" I really do long to know what this can mean." 

" Well ma'am," said tbe elf, " when the book was all read, 

I discovered, from what I heard afterwards said, 

That this circle, instead of devoting their leisure, 

Like other young ladies, to walking and pleasure, 

And talking of beans, and of dress, and of love, 
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A society founded, their minds to improve ; 

They contribute, each week, to a small magazine, 

Which is read at their meetings, but never is seen 

Except by themselves — that is all I ean tell 

Of their rules, or their customs," said bright Mirabelle. 

" Enough," said the Queen, " this band I will find, 

And will pour streams of genius through each youthful mind ; 

Their hearts, with poetic enchantment, shall glow, 

And their writings, with beauty unrivalled, shall flow ; 

Yes, this knot of wild roses in beauty shall bloom, 

And their fragrance shall live, when they lie in the tomb* 

Adieu, my loved fairies, I go, to prepare 

For these youthful minds, a spell powerful and rare." 

And the Queen, and the fairies, all vanished in night, 

But the cloud still remained, in the air floating light. 



TO HER SISTER OLIVIA, AGED TWO TEARS. 

This and the following piece were written in Boston, during the win^ 
ter of 1828-9, for a manuscript literary paper* 

Fair lady, I, with reverence due, 
This short epistle send to you ; 
But, if your youthful comprehension 
Has not yet gained such great extension 
As to see all my meaning clear, 
Just run to your Mamma, my dear, 
And with your earnest, baby look, 
Say, " Ma' show Livy read a book*'* 
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But not long thus wtH you depend. 
For such assistance! on a friend $ 
Soon will your eager eyes be taught 
To pore o'er books with knowledge frafcgbt, 
Riches to draw from learning's store, 
Philosophy and ancient lore* 

But say, sweet maid, in riper age, 
What studies shall your mind engage? 
Say, will you learn the name to tell 
Of every plant on hill or dell ? 
Or, shall your thoughts with comets rove. 
And see bow stars and planets move? 
Shall chemistry to you display 
Her gases and electric ray ? 
To you disclose her wondrous art, 
And show you nature's every part? 
Shall figures your attention gain, 
And Euclid's rules your thoughts enchain ? 
Or, will you look into your mind, 
The source of your ideas to find ? 
See feelings and emotions rise, 
Distinguish them through each disguise ? 
Or, shall your faithful pencil shew 
Nature in every form and hue ? 
Beneath your hand, bright landscapes grow* 
And flowers, all rich with summer's glow? 
Or, shall the Muse your soul inspire* 
And fill you with poetic fire ? 
Teach you, with sweet and melting art) 
To charm the ear, and soothe tbe heart? 
1* 
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Which of these paths will you pursue ? 
Alas ! my words are Greek to you. 
Well, throw them by, and run to play, 
And read them on some future day. 



A TOUR IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE, 
Made in Concord, (Mass.) one clear, cold, windy day, in Dec, 182&. 

The sky is clear — what a delightful day ! 

Who in the house this morn could bear to stay ? 

Securely cloaked, we brave the cold and wind, 

And sally forth, the Picturesque to find. 

Pencil in hand, to sketch what e'er we see— 

" How pleasant — how romantic it will be ! 

That bridge, o'er yonder winding river thrown" — 

" O stop ! my bonnet from my head is blown" — 

" We'll stop and rest a little while, when there"— 

" A pretty view — but then the trees are bare." 

"Well, put some leaves on them" — " O me! my cloak — 

Pray fasten it — I cannot find the hook-*— 

There, thank you — now my pencil, if you please,— 

I'll take the river, and those fine elm trees." 

" And take that little lonely island too" — 

" O, cousin Mary, will you tie my shoe ? 

I am so cold, my hands are almost numb"— 

"We'll warm them, when to yonder house we come — 

We shall soon get there now — 'tis very nigh" — 

" Well, I am almost tired" — "And so am I" — 
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" Pre lost my bag ! O dear ! what shall I do ? 

My pencil 's in it, and my penknife too— 

I must have dropped it somewhere on the road" — 

" Perhaps it way while on the bridge we stood" — 

"HI go and look for it," says Mr, Stone, 

" And you can rest yourselves, while I am 'gone" — 

And off he goes, and now the bridge has passed — 

" I really wish he would not run so fast" — ■ 

" Why, pray ?" — " Because his form I want to catch, 

And put it on the bridge here, in my sketch" — 

" Ah, he is coming now" — " Your bag I've found, 

Twas just beyond the bridge there, on the ground." 

Swiftly we walk, soon at the house arrive, 

And at* the door a thundering knock we give, 

But no one comes — another — and another — 

" They'll wonder who is making such a pother" — 

" O, they do'nt hear" — again — " poor Mr. Stone ! 

I'm sure he'll wear his fingers to the bone." 

" Ah, now they come" — and humbly we inquire 

" Sir, may we warm us at your kitchen fire ?" 

" O certainly — walk in — quite cold to-day — 

Riding, Sir, ace you ? through this room — this way" — 

Rested and warmed, we feel our courage rise, 

And more than ever, cold and wind despise. 

Soon, for the Picturesque, we start anew — 

We're going now the battle-ground to view. 

" We- shall be forced to clamber o'er this wall" — 

" This stone is loose— oh dear ! if I should fall !" 

The wall is cleared, and yonder is the river — 

" I am extremely cold — I really shiver." 

"There is the battle-ground, and now to find 
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Some place to Bit and draw, secure frbrti wind/' 

" We'll sit behind this bank, then, if you please"— 

" There's nothing bece to draw, but apple-trees"— 

"There is the Parsonage — wjll that do, pray?" 

" There are so many bushes in the way 1" 

" Here is a place, close on the river's brink, 

Where you might take it, if you chose, I think"— 

" Ah, yes, it really looks delightful there— 

But this thick bush my veil will surely tear"— 

" I'll take it off"—" There, now the house I'll try"— 

A pause — " Oh, dear ! there's something in my eye — 

I'll draw no more — pray how do you succeed ?" 

" O, I am doing very well indeed — 

My house and trees look finely, do they not?" 

"O dear, my India-rubber I've forgot — 

Where are you going now ? do wait for me" — 

" Only down here, to see what I can see — 

And here I am, close by the water's edge — 

O, Martha ! you might take from here the bridge — 

'Tis prettier than the one we saw before" — 

" My hands are cold, and I can draw no more"— 

" Well, just come down — it is so pleasant here"— 

" My hands and feet are frozen now, my dear"— 

" Pray, do'nt you think we'd better start for home ?" 

" Yes, yes, I'm sure my feet are almost numb" — 

"And I am very willing, too— I'm sure, 

The cold much longer I could not endure." 

" Well, Martha, have you taken any view ?" 

" Yes, I have got a little sketch or two"— 

" What a delightful walk we've had, we'll tell"— 

" To picturesque and freezing, now farewell t" 
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THE DAFFODIL. 

Written in May, 1829, for the society previously mentioned, 

I plucked, as I strayed once, a gay daffodil, 
A vase of spring flowers, in my parlor, to grace ; 
So brilliant it was, that I placed it on high, 
Above all the rest, in the midst qf the vase. 

Here, brightly it bloomed, for a while, in its pride, 
Looking down, with disdain, on the hyacinths there, 
Whose pale purple bells clustered humbly beneath, 
With their exquisite perfume, refreshing the air. 

But soon, the poor daffodil's bright yellow cup 
Drooped low, and its beauty began to decay, 
Its petals shrank up, and seemed ready to fall, 
And its bright golden color fast faded away. 

But the hyacinths still bloomed, unwithered and full, 
And still shed their delicate fragrance around ;— 
I lifted the daffodil out of the vase, 
And quickly, the cause of its drooping I found. 

I had placed it so high, that the stem could not reach 
Where below, in the vase, the pure spring-water lay ; 
Unrefreshed and uncherished, though praised and admired, 
The unfortunate daffodil withered away. 

Tis thus ever with woman, when fame is her lot, 
Far beneath her high station, her only bliss flows $ 
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From the pure springs of friendship she never can draw, 
To hallow her joys, or to soften her woes. 

Caressed, and applauded, and envied, by all, 

Still, still must she feel an unquenchable thirst, 

While her heart, scorched and withered by passion and pride, 

Ere long shall confess her high fortune accurst. 

Then give me not fame — thus I said, and I thought, 
As I pensively gazed on the withering flower, 
When a voice from behind me exclaimed, with a laugh, 
" The grapes that the fox could not reach were too sour." 



THE CLOUD. 

Written for the same society, in the summer of 1820. 

I would I were with thee, thou bright, little cloud ! 
In the pure air above, where thou wanderest free ; 
I could rest, all ra peace, in thy bosom so bright, 
And sail o'er yon waveless, ethereal sea. 

Far from storms, that ruin thy delicate frame, 

I would guide thee, thou beautiful vessel of light ! 

To where sunbeams should tinge thee with glorious hues, 

Or the pale moon shine through thee, all spotlessly bright. 

How graceful thou movest along on the wind — 
Tet stay in thy swift course — beware ! oh, beware ! 
Those dark thunder-clouds will soon meet thee in wrath, 
And thy exquisite form with fierce lightning they'll tear. 
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It has gone now — the beautiful vapor has gone ! 
It has gone where are rolling the thunder-clouds fell— 
From the place where it vanished, one rain-drop has come, 
And it seemed, as it touched me, to whisper— farewell ! 



THE SUN. 
Written for the same society, the same summer. 

You may tell of the Sun in his beauty, 

In the clear, blue sky of morn — 
When the dew-drops are glittering bright in bis beams, 

All over the grove or the lawn. 

You may tell of the Sun in his glory, 

In his noon-day pomp and pride — 
When high in the midst of the firmament, 

Like a conqueror, he doth ride. 

You may tell of the Sun in his sadness, 

When he sinks in the western sky — 
While the clouds are just blushing their bright farewell. 

As their splendid colors die. 

But O ! they are nothing — they're nothing, 

To the Sun in his hour of mirth — 
When he looks through the clouds, in a summer shower, 

With diamonds bedecking the earth. 

Then he makes the rain-drops sparkle 
Like stars, in his glorious beams- 
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As if the whole of the crystal sky 
Were shivered in numberless gems. 

Then, when the air is glittering, 

And the landscape, far and wide, 
The Sun looks down on his sportive work, 

And smiles in his joyous pride. 

In a copy of this piece, which the Author, by request, wrote from 
memory and gave to a friend, about a year since, the last stanza is as 
follows — 

Then, when the air is glittering, 

And the landscape, far and wide, 
The Sun comes forth from his hiding-place, 

And smiles in his joyous pride. 



DAVID'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

Written for the same society, in September, 1829. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the valiant are laid low ! 
The excellent of Israel, by the Philistine's bow — 
O ! tell it not in Askelon — breathe not in Gath the tale, 
Lest glad Philistia's joyful songs mock fallen Israel's wail. 

And thou, Gilboa's bloody mount ! O never now again 
Let fragrant dews descend on thee, nor soft, reviving rain — 
On thee, the king, the conqueror, the Lord's anointed fell, 
Thine only dew, should be the tears of mourning Israel. 
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Thy sword, O Saul ! flashed bright and fierce, where'er 

the mighty stood, 
It turned not to its sheath unstained with the Philistine's 

blood ; 
Thine arrow, Jonathan, was sharp, and pierced full many 

a heart, 
Long shall the heathen chieftain rue that swift, unerring dart. 

Ye were the loved of Israel, ye were her glorious pride, 
O ! kingly Saul and Jonathan, together have ye died — 
Swifter than eagles, when they rushed upon the foe, were they, 
More terrible than lions are, when springing on their prey. 

How are the mighty fallen ! on the battle-ground laid low — 
My prince, my brother ! thou wast slain upon Gilboa's brow; 
Deep sorrow is upon my soul, I am distressed for thee, 
How sweet and pleasant was thy love, O ! Jonathan, to me. 

Thy love to me was wonderful, surpassing woman's love, 
When all beside, with hatred fierce, against the outlaw 

strove — 
How are the mighty fallen, and the princes are laid low ! 
The excellent of Israel, by the Philistine's bow ! 



ARTHUR — A FRAGMENT. 

Written for the same society, in 1829. 

My home, so happy once, but now so lone ! 
I rest within thy peaceful walls once more, 

2 
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And though thy blessed inmates all are gone, 

Yet still their spirits seem to hover o'er, 

And bless this spot — and on the whole is thrown 

A sad, yet sweet and purifying spell, 

And sometimes, too, I seem to hear a tone 

Of spirit-music on the still air swell, 

And ever of my sister's voice, those soft notes tell. 

My parents, and my sister ! many a day 
Of care and sorrow, o'er my head has pass'd, 
Since first I left my home, a school-boy gay, 
And gave you each my parting kiss, my last 
E'en now, I hear my Ella beg my stay, 
* I feel the pressure of her farewell kiss, 
When, from her arms, 1 tore myself away, 
And left behind me all my happiness ; 
Nothing was left me but vain dreams of earthly bliss. 

Oh ! ere that moment, would that I had died ! 
Dark, full of misery, my course has been ; 
And yet more full of deep and deadly pride, 
Of luring passion, and destroying sin. 
I've wander'd, all my life, without a guide, 
Alone, unfriended, many though there were 
Who call'd themselves my friends, and to my side 
They clung, and bask'd in the deceitful glare, 
That fame threw round me, hiding with their praise her 
snare. 

But, to pursue my task — with calmness, now, 
I'll trace my history — thy throbbing stay, 
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My bursting heart— be cool, my burning brow- 
Perchance the memory of my childhood may, 
In that sweet sorrow, bring my heart to bow, 
That 1 have thought I ne'er could feel again, 
And with repenting tears my eyes o'erflow ; 
Long, long, I've sought for those soft tears in vain, 
While, in my heart, despair has held her dreadful reign. 

Take me away from all my cares and woes, 

O, memory ! with thy sadly-soothing power, 

And, e'er I go to my last deep repose, 

Let me enjoy again one happy hour. 

Her spell around the sweet enchantress throws, 

My thoughts o'er many a dear-lov'd object rise, 

At length they rest, where, with affection, glows 

My Father's face, as, full of holy love, 

He on his children prays for blessings from above. 

There too, my Mother, with her angel smile 
Of pensive tenderness, looks down on me, 
Half happy, yet half sorrowful the while, 
And fearing that my spirit, wild and free, 
Might be misled by worldly men of guile, 
Yet sure her Arthur ne'er would use deceit; 
Ob ! could she see me now, so chang'd, so vile ! 
But, never more, oh ! never, shall we meet ; 
Be still, my heart, nor thus all wildly beat. 

My sister too, so gentle, and so fair, 

With her dark eyes, that beamed so mournfully, 
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Through their long lashes, and her raven hair. 

Clustering in glossy curls, or floating free. 

Her beauty was so spirit-like and rare, 

It seem'd as though her body were a soul, 

Not form'd of common clay, but purest air, 

With such a holy calm shed o'er the whole, 

Such sweetness, and such grace, that every heart she stole. 

I see her as she stood by me that night, 

Whose morning was to bear me from my home, 

Her red lip quivering, and her eye of light 

Cast down, and dimm'd by tears, that still would come, 

Though much she strove to hide them from my sight } 

Fervent, my Ella, was thy love for rite, 

Yet now that thou art made a seraph bright, 

Ob ! dost tbou now thy wretched brother see, 

So guilty, and forever lost to Heaven and thee ? 

Hark ! now, upon the air, a pensive strain 

Of softest, purest music, floats along, 

My Ella's harp I seem to hear again, 

Now, with it comes a sighing voice in song, 

That thrills each nerve, and curdles every vein ; 

My angel sister, dost thou linger here, 

So holy, pure, and free from every stain, 

Thy guilty Arthur's dying bed to cheer ? 

Or is it o'erwrought fancy's voice, that fills my ear ? 
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LINKS, 

Written on the first page of her Album, in 1829. 

If ever, on roy path, the star of fortune brightly shines, 
If future years are writ for me in gay and brilliant lines,— 
Then oft, in joyous hours, I'll trace these dear memorials o'er, 
And think on loved ones, till my eyes with tender sorrow pour! 

But if, with stormy clouds of grief, my path be overcast, 
Or if along its verdure sweep despair's cold withering 

blast, — 
Then too, I'll seek these cherished names, and each endear* 

ing line 
Shall wake my heart to cheerfulness, though joy may not be 

mine. 



ROMANCES. 

Written at the Greenfield High School, January, 1830. 

This and the following piece were sent, by a friend of the Author, to 
the Editor of the Ladies' Magazine, and were inserted in that work. 

Many, who consider the reading of romances injurious, 
give no other reason for their opinion, than the assertion that 
they excite interest only by the exhibition of unnatural char- 
acters, and the narration of improbable events. And this 
objection is not limited to that class of novels, of which only 
it is true, — those in which it is the author's aim to raise cu- 
2* 
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rioaity by the very strangeness of the circumstances he re- 
lates, or the extravagance of the feelings which be describes. 
It is extended to all those sweet tales, which portray nature 
and mankind correctly* On their fidelity to nature, depends 
all the beauty of these most beautiful of fancy's works. If 
we discover in them any improbable event, or any descrip- 
tion of emotions, which, in the given circumstances, we 
should not have felt to their full extent, our admiration and 
interest are at an end. Indeed, these tales often describe 
scenes far less interesting than some we have ourselves wit- 
nessed. What, then, is the powerful charm by which they 
are able to send such a thrill of feeling through the soul ; 
and which, in some minds, is far more deep, and even more 
lasting, than any reality can produce? 

One cause of this charm is, that in these stories we are, 
as it were, behind the scenes, and allowed to examine the 
principal characters far more minutely than we dwell on 
even our own feelings in real life. They describe to us, at 
length, all those little involuntary actions, and those uncon- 
trolable expressions of the countenance, which develope the 
working of the mind far more truly and touchingly, than 
more important actions, which are never so entirely the re- 
sult of feeling. Though we recognize these as natural 
when we meet them in narrative, we yet scarely ever ob- 
serve them when they are before our eyes, or at least do 
not remember them. We are too much interested in more 
important events which are going on, or our attention is di- 
vided by the many objects around us. 

We are also selfish beings ; and if we are in the least 
concerned in any event, we are apt to think of it only in its 
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relation to ourselves, though this may be far less important 
than the relation it bears to others. We do not, therefore, 
feel for them that sympathy, which we so liberally bestow 
on the actors in any event, which is not to affect our own 
interest. And, when we consider how few events occur, 
which affect materially the interests of our acquaintances, 
without affecting our own in some way, without touching 
in some point, our selfishness, or our pride, this circum- 
stance might appear to have considerable weight in account- 
ing for the greater interest we feel in fictitious scenes. 

There is another circumstance, which always gives a 
powerful charm to a vivid creation of fancy, in reading 
a beautiful tale, we paint the hero or heroine of it, and the 
scenes in which they move, with fancy's pencil ; and the 
picture, although distinct, is not like life. If we could 
see the most beautiful pictures of our imagination embod- 
ied, and standing before us, they would not seem to us the 
same we fancied. They would be material — earthly. They 
would want that soft fading away of the dim outline into 
air, which makes them seem so spirit-like. They would 
want the pure light we throw over them, and the " clear 
obscure," which 

" So softly dark, and darkly pure," 

makes them enchanting. We should feel then that " the 
beings of the mind are not of clay." 

If these are truly the causes of the charm which the fash- 
ionable tales of the day possess, then, to them, the objec- 
tion against novels, to which we have alluded, certainly 
cannot apply. It was undoubtedly a very strong, and a 
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very reasonable one, when, in fbe olden time, die startling 
tales of giants and enchanters were so much admired, and 
half-believed. When giants and enchanters had lost their 
power, they were succeeded by knights of supernatural 
valor, and ladies of unearthly beauty, who appeared to the 
astonished reader, now in situations of the most heart-rend- 
ing distress, and the next day, or perhaps the next hour, in 
scenes of rapturous bliss. These were also justly deemed 
liable to mislead the young mind, by giving incorrect 
ideas of the world and earthly happiness. The same was 
true of the romance of more modern times, which merely 
changed the tournament for the ball-room, and the heroio 
knight for the sentimental gentleman, but had still the same 
end in view — that of enchantiug by novelty, and inflaming 
the passions by extravagance. But from these, there is 
now little danger to any who have access to the publications 
of the present day. The contrast between the two kinds 
is readily perceived, and the extravagances of the romance 
excite, at present, as much ridicule as they formerly exci- 
ted admiration ; while there are many with whom their 
inelegant style of printing, and old-fashioned covers are a 
sufficient cause of contempt. 

This latter class of novel-readers includes the only ones 
who would be in danger of material injury from these im- 
probable tales. But our good grandmothers, naturally 
thinking that a novel must always be a novel, continually 
sound in our ears, the exclamation which they so often 
beard and disregarded in their youth—" what false notions 
these stories will put into your heads !" 
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Still, though the good old objection against novels, is at 
present powerless, there are doubtless others, which may 
forcibly apply to the excessive reading of even the best 
modern tales. That it is injurious, cannot but be seen, if 
we have ever observed one of those young ladies who has 
done little else than devour these enchanting Gctions. The 
distaste for other reading, for any conversation but that of 
sentiment, the mental debility, the affectation of passionate 
feeling, and the real insensibility to any other interests than 
those of her favorite heroes, or of some chere amie whom 
she has invested in imagination, with the same qualities of 
quick sensibility and deep feeling, that she conceives her- 
self to possess in such perfection — these effects of her stu- 
dies are visible to every eye, even to those who are under 
a similar delusion with respect to themselves. 

But what is there in the books which she loves, capable 
of producing such unhappy effects ? The dreamy feeling 
of delight which they give to her, the bright, yet soft and 
spiritual visions with which they encircle her, are so ex- 
quisitely pleasing that, compared with these, the working- 
day world is of no importance. History is dull, for it is 
a bare narrative of facts, without any of those touching 
appeals to the emotions, of which she is so fond. She loses 
more and more the power of reasoning, and soon lives only 
in the fairy scenes of her own creation. If she attempts 
to engage in any thing requiring the vigorous exercise of 
the reasoning powers, how soon is the weak and sickly soul 
Jjuigued — bow soon will it be won from its task, by the 
enchanting forms which it lately created, and borne by 
them an unreluctant captive, to the dominions of fancy. 
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From being constantly occupied in witnessing the devel- 
opement of feeling, she learns to consider this the most im- 
portant quality that can be possessed, or, at least, the most 
engaging. She therefore endeavors to obtain it, and to 
exhibit it on every occasion. From this springs the affect- 
ed languor, the sentimental tone of voice, the exaggerated 
expression of feeling we too often witness in our would-be 
fashionable lady. 

But, with these, we almost invariably find connected 
another, and far worse evil. It is the deeply fixed selfish- 
ness that lies hid beneath this mask of sentiment. The 
blind victim of imagination, not perceiving in any breast 
but her own, those emotions which she regards as superior 
to every other quality, and ignorant why they should not 
be as visible to her in real life as when described by the 
magic pen of the novelist, considers herself as a being of 
another, and a higher order than those around her. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that, looking upon all but herself 
as destitute of feeling, she should treat them with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. 

But, though an unrestrained indulgence in the passion for 
fictitious writings produces all these evils, it cannot be deni- 
ed, that a moderate perusal of the best tales of the day is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. If read seldom, and only 
when the mind is fatigued with severe study, they form 
a delightful relaxation, they render the imagination more 
sprightly, and give us a nicer discrimination in judging of 
the signs of emotion. And dangerous as they are, when 
excessively and exclusively read, who could wholly give 
them up ? Who could entirely relinquish the lovely visions 
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which they bring, and, for a fault which is not theirs, con- 
sign them without a sigh, to oblivion ? 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

Written at the Greenfield High School, in May, 1830. 

I would not wish that o'er my grave 
The rose or myrtle bough should lean, — 
Not e'en the willow near should wave, 
Nor aught but wild flowers there be seen. 

I would not wish that those I love 
Should wander there at close of day, 
And think of her o'er whom they rove, 
As dwelling only with decay ; 

Or, gazing on the little mound, 
Imagine all they cannot see, 
And starting at the slightest sound, 
With chilling horror think of me. 

No ; — but in each familiar spot, 
That both to them and me was dear, 
There I would not be all forgot, 
Yet ne'er remembered with a tear. 

In the sweet bower I loved so well, 
Round them, unseen, I oft would fly, 
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Teaching the summer breeze to swell 
With notes of spirit melody. 

And something in the half-heard strain 
Should breathe an unforgotten voice — 
And bringing thoughts all free from pain, 
Should still forbid them to rejoice* 



Or, when around the cheerful hearth, 
Parents and children meet at eve, 
While beats each heart with love or mirth. 
O ! should I wish those hearts to grieve ? 

Yet I would hover in the air, 
And bind each heart with spells unknown, 
Till they should feel my spirit there, 
Mingling in every look and tone. 

Each glance of childhood's sparkling eye, 
Each thrilling sound of childish glee, 
And every pensive look or sigh, — 
All should som6 token bear of me. 

Tet, with my memory, should not come 
The thought of dear affections cross'd, 
Or any shade o'er that loved home, 
To which I ne'er could all be lost. 
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ADDRESS TO THE (fcUEEN OF HAT. 

This and the following piece were written for the Coronation of the 
Queen of May, which was celebrated in May, 1881, by the pupils 
belonging to the Toting Ladies* Institute, in New Haven. 

Gracious Sovereign, deign to hear, 
Turn a condescending ear, 
While we homage pay to thee, 
And offer here our fealty, — 
Vows of free allegiance pay, 
And proclaim thee Queen of May. 
All around thy subjects stand, 
Though a small, a faithful band, 
In thy palace, vast and high, 
With its crystal dome, the sky, 
While the turf and boughs shall be 
Thy regal throne and canopy. 
Here's thy crown, not deck'd with gold, 
Nor with gems of price untold, 
But with fresh and balmy flowers, 
Gifts of April suns and showers. 
Kings, those heavy crowns that wear, 
Know tbera signs of wasting care, — 
But this garland, sweet and light, 
Shall not more enchant the sight, 
Than its influence, soft and calm, 
All to joy thy breast shall charm ; 
For a spell of love was breath'd 
O'er each blossom in it wreath'd ; 
3 
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LINKS, 

Suggested by the death qf her eentsin, Henry J?. King. 

• 

The individual whose death occasioned these lines, died at Westfield, 
(Mass.) July 29th, 1831, at the age of twenty four. The Author was, 
at that time, on a visit to her friends in Westfield. In a letter to a 
friend, which was written the week following her cousin's death, she 
says — " He was to me a very dear cousin, — a brother almost. It is sad 
to think of never seeing him again on earth — but there was such a purity, 
such a benevolence in all about him, that it is easier than in most cases to 
imagine him, with little change in his feelings toward his friends, hover- 
ing around us ; and this, I firmly believe, is permitted to holy spirits." 

These lines were sent, by a friend of the Author, soon after they were 
written, to a Westfield paper, in which they were published. 

Oh, turn not from the dead away, 
The young, the loved, the happy dead — 
Though, from the withering form of clay, 
The soul which thou hast loved has fled. 

But look not on the death-closed eye, 
The icy brow, the earthy cheeky 
Nor o'er those features, piningly, 
For the last play of spirit seek. 

Look on the sweet, unfading smile, 
That lingers on those lips of white — 
Its peace thy sorrow may beguile, 
And make thy bosom's anguish light. 

How sweet the peace, that smile shall tell — 
It is the peace that Jesus gave ! 
That smile is his own blessed seal, 
The pledge of victory o'er the grave. 
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Gaze on — and while thou weepest tbefe, 
By him thou soon shalt cease to see, • 
O'er thee shall bend the spirit dear, 
And peace, and soothing, bring to thee. 

And deem not that his dear-loved voice 
Forever, from thine ear, is gone, — 
That ne*ter, to bid thy soul rejoice, 
Thou'lt listen that loved, breathing tone. 

Oft, when the fitful breezes rise, 
At evening's sadly peaceful hour, 
When every earthly passion dies, 
And blessed angels use their power ; 

Softly, upon the gentle wind, 
A pure, seraphic strain shall flow, 
And by the deep spell on the mind, 
The angel tone thou well shalt know. 
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MORAL TASTE. 
Written during the winter of 1831 — 2. 

This and the following piece are all that remain of the Author's 
weekly compositions, written while a member of the Young Ladies* In- 
stitute. She destroyed all the others, together with those written at the 
Greenfield High School. 

The subject of this composition was, with her, a favorite topic of 
thought and conversation, after this piece was written. Previous to 
that time, she had reflected comparatively little on the subject; and, 
consequently, this composition gives a very imperfect idea of her views 
in regard to it. 

Many times, during the last year of her life, she thought seriously of 
writing an essay of considerable length, on this subject — but, a want of 
confidence in her own powers, and a reluctance to writing prose* pre- 
vented her from carrying this design into execution. 

Since the lines of Akenside became trite, by quotation, 
the superiority of moral beauty to every other, in affording 
delight, has been proverbial. This circumstance, with 
other advantages attending a quick perception of moral 
beauty and deformity, may well be regarded as a principal 
motive for the cultivation of taste. A good man will, it is 
true, take pleasure in hearing of goodness, from the mere 
influence of benevolence ; but, the additional pleasure, 
which a vivid feeling of its beauty or grandeur would give 
him, is not to be lightly estimated. 

In reading works of the imagination, this is the princi- 
pal source of pleasure. If the heroes of whom we read 
are destitute of those qualities of mind, which excite in us 
the idea of beauty or nobleness ; or, if they are only ex- 
hibited to us by general enumerations of excellencies, which 
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convey no definite image to the mind, and, of course* pro* 
duce upon it no effect, we may indeed feel a painful anx- 
iety to know the end of their adventures — but, when this 
is gratified, we never care to contemplate them again, arid 
indeed are often glad we have done with them. We afford 
them some interest, but no true sympathy. Where were 
half the charm of Waverley, were it not for the sublimity 
with which the haughty daring and proud plans of Fergus 
Mac Ivor, in spite of our dislike of his selfish ambition, im- 
press us ? Even in other kinds of writing, how often does 
some indistinct gleam of the goodness or nobleness of the 
author, shining through his style, throw an additional inte- 
rest over his pages. 

A highly cultivated moral taste is essential to a' refined 
and elevated character. It is this which produces delica- 
cy and nobleness of feeling, by checking those almost im- 
perceptible violations of rectitude, of which conscience sel- 
dom takes note. In benevolent actions, its effect is most 
strikingly manifest. A man of refinement shrinks, intui- 
tively, from any thing in the manner of performing these, 
which might wound the feelings of one whom he is obli- 
ging — in the same manner, as one possessing a cultivated 
taste in music avoids a discordant sound. 

We are still more impressed with the superiority which 
this faculty bestows, in acts of public devotion. How often 
do we hear a man of the most pious and excellent charac- 
ter, and full of devout and benevolent feelings, from the, 
mere absence of this quality, addressing Him, " in whose 
sight, the heavens are not clean, and who chargeth his an- 
gels with folly," in a style of almost disgusting familiarity. 
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The effect, also, which these pleasures, by their purity and 
intensity, may produce on our minds, in withdrawing them 
from earthly scenes, to the glimpses, afforded us by reve- 
lation, of the heavenly courts, and their glorious inhabitants, 
must be considered as of no slight value. 

If, however, the moral taste be cultivated, without refe- 
rence to the principles of right and wrong, determined 
by conscience, it has a dangerous power. There is, to our 
minds, a moral sublime and beautiful, as well as a moral 
good — and, it is certain that, in our present, imperfect 
state of being, these qualities, though they generally meet 
in the same object, yet often, and indeed for the most part, 
meet in a very disproportionate degree. Hence arises our 
danger. Hence arise partial decisions in regard to the 
characters of our fellow-beings, improper selections of ex- 
amples for imitation, and, sometimes, the neglect of some 
humble duty commanded by conscience, for some perform- 
ance more pleasing to the taste. We may hope that, at some 
future day," when christian sentiment shall more fully per- 
vade the refined classes of society, and especially the class 
of writers who hold sway over the regions of taste, new 
ideas on these subjects will also be diffused through the 
world, and the decisions of the moral taste, will coincide 
with the decisions of the Bible, and of conscience. 
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THE COMET'S FLIGHT. 

Written in the spring of 1832, and read at an Examination of the 
Young Ladies' Institute. It was sent, the following year, by a 
friend of the Author, to the New York Mirror, in which it was 
published. 

It happened once, that a straggling ray 
From the Solar System, lost its way, 

And it came to a Comet's den — 
And it roused him up, from his long, long sleep, 
And he sprung from his cavern in Chaos deep, 

To visit the Sun again. 

So long he had lain in his dungeon cold, 
His joints felt exceedingly stiff and old, 

And he scarce could move a limb — 
But, in spite of his sharp, rheumatic pain, 
He shook his limbs, and he combed his mane, 

And put himself soon in trim. 

Then, forth he sprung on the realm of Night, 
All Chaos stared at his crazy flight, 

And a terrible tumult made — 
And torrents of cloud, and flood, and flame, 
Up from her dark abysses came — 

But nothing the monster stayed. 

On, on he went, as the lightning fast, 

Till the realm of destruction and darkness past— 
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Glad was the Comet then, 
For behind lay the kingdom of night and death, 
And he saw the light, and he breathed the breath, 

Of the starry world again. 

That lovely world, with its bounds of blue, 
Lay far and wide in the Comet's view, 

As he stayed his course to gaze— 
And he hung like one in a joyful trance, 
Watching the stars, in their mystic dance, 

Through many a glittering maze. 

By millions and millions, the orbs of light 
Solemnly moved, in their courses bright, 
And, from far, to his ravished ears, 
Seemed, like a breeze, to swell and die, 
A clear and awful harmony, 

'Twas the music of the spheres ! 

And gentle gales came floating there, 
Gales of the soft ethereal air, 

And, at their reviving breath, 
Down, down he plunged, on his heedless way, 
And woe to all in his path that lay, 

In his fiery path of death. 

By many a rolling star he flew, 

With her glittering seas, and her lands of blue, 

But in loneliness he fared— 
For, with pallid beams, they shrunk away, 
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And' hid themselves from bis deadly ray, 
As he wildly on them glared. 

But once, too near to his fearful blaze, 
One tiny planet came forth to gaze, 

From her path of light afar — 
And the Comet withered the waving trees, 
And blighted the lands, and dried the seas, 

Of the venturous little star. 

Swifter and swifter, the Comet flew, 
Brighter and brighter, his radiance grew, 

When the glorious Sun was near — 
But, the planets wished him back again, 
And fast asleep in his midnight den, 

For their orbs were thrilled with fear. 

Saturn called loudly each frightened moon, 

And they gathered, for safety, behind him, soon, 

And peeped through his ring of gold ; 
Jove drew his girdle around him tight, 
And called on Mars to prepare for 6gbt, 

But the courage of Mars was cold. 

Soon he came near to the beautiful Earth, 
Hushed were her murmurs of joy and mirth, 

When she saw that direful ray — 
And the pallid moon behind her fled, 
And covered with clouds her fainting bead, 

And concealed in darkness lay. 
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Venus in splendor he could not dim— » 
Her eye of glory beamed on him, 

And where was his savage heart ? 
One glance of love, he backward cast, 
And trimmed his beams, as he onward passed, 
And in sadness did he depart. 

Mercury fled in dismay at the sight, 
The Comet laughed to behold his fright, 

And erected his mane of flame — 
But now, his fiery course was done, 
His long and trackless race was run, 

For unto the Sun he came. 

But, should I tell you the conference dire, 
That was held between those orbs of fire, 

Your every hair would rise ! 
So now, I descend to earth again, 
Ere the height has turned my giddy brain, 

Or the glory dimmed my eyes. 
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LINES, 



On the death of a Canary bird, belonging to a friend of the Author. 
Written in the Spring of 1883. 

Deserted now the parlor lay, 

The fire was dead upon the hearth, 

Sad whisperings through the chimney poured, 

For the clear tones of love and mirth. 

And little tired Canary too, 
Her head beneath her weary wing, 
One claw close folded to her breast, 
Upon her perch, was slumbering. 

Ah ! who can guess, what lovely dreams 
Filled poor Canary's heart and eye ? — 
She sat in some gay tropic bower, m 
Where clouds of odors floated by. 

A thousand flowers, of sunny dyes, 
Were spread in wild profusion there, — 
A thousand birds, in glory drest, 
With life and music filled the air. 

She tasted of the glowing fruits, 
She drank their juices to the full — 
Sweeter than sweetest sugar-lump, 
And more than freshest chick-weed cool* 

A quivering, dewy radiance, 
Brighter than ever summer day, 
4 
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Tet softer than the softest moon, 

On grove, and flower, and thicket, lay. 

Close hid within a leafy bough, 
Down in a deep and fragrant shade, 
Where never summer sun could pierce. 
Her own dear, balmy nest was laid. 

And, at her side, a lovely bird 
Poured his full soul in melody — 
Alas ! 'twas one, whom waking now, 
Canary never more may see. 

He danced, he shook his golden wings, 
He sung his tenderest lay of love ; 
From every nook, from every shade, 
A varied echo thrilled the grove* 

What was that strange and fearful sound ? 
The rustling of the slender trees ? 
Or tempest-winds, borne sweeping on, 
Chasing away the gentle breeze ? 

She wakes — she's in a murderer's gripe, 
His teeth are fastened in her breast — 
She faints — she dies — ah ! never more 
Shall music break her dreamless rest. 

A grave for sweet Canary make, 
Beneath some low and scented tree, 
Where wild birds, in their nests, shall sing 
A wild and mourning melody. 
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the dove. — Genesis viii. 8, 9. 

Written in the Spring of 1833. 

The window is opened — the bird is free, 

And away she flies, o'er the shoreless sea ; 

Hope swells high in her panting breast — 

Soon shall she find her balmy nest, 

And the young that there so sweetly rest. 

Upward she soars, through the ether blue — 

Tis ocean all, beneath her view. 

The sun, as he rises, the waters lave, 

And the wan moon dips in the western wave. 

Have the waters wrapped her valley fair, 

With its twilight shades, and its scented air, 

And the melody ringing the livelong day ? 

The young she has nourished — O, where are they? 

Far, far she darts her piercing eye — 

Billow on billow is heaving high ; 

Palaces, towers, in sunder riven, 

Are restlessly over the waters driven ; 

Rocks and hills, from their roots uprent, 

Are dashed on high to the firmament ; 

Then down, with a heavy plunge, they go, 

To the awful gulfs that boil below. 

Giddily swim her brain and eye, 

Down, down she drops from the placid sky ; 

She flutters her pinions in mortal fear, 

The foaming waves and their gulfs are near— 

Shall she struggle and die, in that stormy wave ? 
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In that wild abyss, shall she make her grave ? 

She bursts the spell of her agony, 

In the strength of her fear, she mounts on high. 

********* 

What splendid thing o'er the water rides, 

Calming beneath it the raging tides ? 

Steadily over the waves it comes, 

A palace of ice, with a thousand domes — 

Each hath its tall and jeweled spire, 

With rainbow-shaft, and point of fire ; 

Up through the heavens, their heads they raise, 

The sky is brighter with their blaze — 

Who could look on its glittering walls ? 

No shadow lies in its boundless balls — 

From every vast, unfolding door, 

Doth a flood of dazzling glory pour ; 

But the floors are dark, with a purple stain, 

Where the blood drips down, from the piles of slain; 

A demon shape of flame and cloud, 

And a voice like the thunder, fierce and loud, 

High on a regal throne doth sit, 

Before the palace, guiding it ; 

How do his burning eyeballs glare, 

As the lightnings play round bis forehead bare — 

Lo ! as he waveth his sceptre high, 

Thick sparkles over the waters fly — 

Thus he quelleth the ocean — it lies like a stone f 

And he passeth on, in his triumph lone ; 

In splendor, he guideth the palace along, 

With the voice of harps and triumphal songs 
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To the cold, sad caves, beneath the sea, 
Where the fiends are holding their jubilee ; 
And their sad halls echo, with frenzied mirth, 
At the pangs and throes of the dying earth. 
Now swell the harps with a loftier sound, 
Loud songs of gladness burst around, 
With whispering music, the waves divide, 
Floating away from each radiant side — 
Now, as the waters in silence flow, 
And the music poureth, grand and slow, 
Like the setting sun, it seems to go — 
Now, down, far down, its crystal bright 
Sends, through the water, a moon-like light, — 
And melody, soft as a funeral dirge, 
Blends with the ocean's moaning surge. 
Hark ! there's a shriek of wild despair, 
The breast of the sea it seems to tear— 
A groan, and a low and bitter cry, 
Come softlier up, through the water's sigh ; 
There's blackness down in the calm, deep sea, 
The billows are heaving, sullenly ; 
And now, again, through the peaceful skies, 
With thunder, and foam, and spray, they rise. 
But still, on her errand of hope and love, 
Safely and swiftly speeds the dove. 
* * ** * * * • 
Stay, O, dove, in thy swift career ! 
Stay, for destruction and death are near ! 
On it comes, o'er the waters borne, 
A mountain, up from his deep roots torn ; 

4* 
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The forests are stripped from his craggy side, 

Yet the moss and the wild-flower still abide ; 

The torrents gush from his gaping caves, 

And mix with the foaming ocean-waves ; 

Higher he rises, and yet more high, 

His frowning head in the bright, blue sky ; 

The sea yawns behind him — the waves before, 

Break over his rocks, with an angry roar — 

Yet, upward he lifts his awful sides, 

And in storm and thunder, on he rides. 

Hark ! from beneath is a deafening sound, 

Like the earthquake's groan through the rending ground; 

The ocean is parting, its depths divide, 

And in blackness boils up the whirlpool wide — 

See, in its depths, through the foam and spray, 

At the touch of the clear, but quivering ray, 

The towers of a sleeping city glearn, 

Peaceful and bright as a fairy dream — 

Splendor rests there, on its glittering domes, 

Silence and peace, on its lowly homes ; 

How soft it shines, in the liquid light ! 

Ne'er shall it beam on a mortal's sight, 

Save in some fearful night of storm, 

As slides the raft from his failing form, 

As downward he goes through the roaring wave, 

While the monsters of ocean around him rave, 

Its snowy piles, on the sailor's sight, 

May gleam, in a soft, phosphoric light, 

And fix, and charm, his starting eye, 

In the last, deep sob of his agony,— 
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And he shall deem it a vision, given 

To brighten his pangs with a glimpse of heaven. 

But look ! for over its towers of white, 

A shadow comes, like the cloud of night — 

'Tis the mountain ! he bows his lofty head, 

The gulf is beneath him — he shakes with dread ; 

With groaning and thunder, down be goes. 

And o'er him the rushing waters close. 

On flies the dove, on her pinion free, 

Yet still lies before her the shoreless sea. 

******* 

'Tis evening— on her weary wing, 

The chill night-damps are gathering — 

From her breast, the last, faint hope has fled, 

Nought is left there but woe and dread ; 

Yet some kind spirit doth sustain 

Her trembling form, and swimming brain. 

The billows have died on the weary sea — 

It glitters brightly, quiveringly, 

To the pale, cold stars, that shine on high, 

Down from the depths of a violet sky, 

And the moon, soft shining in the east, 

With a veil of spray on her frozen breast. 

On speeds the dove, on her errand lone, 

All forms of death are beneath her strown. 

A ghastly head comes floating by, 

Despair and rage in its glassy eye — 

A graceful bird, with her plumage torn — 

A gem-bright robe, that a king hath worn ; 

Into its folds hath a serpent crept, 
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And fearless, and harmless, there hath slept. 

High, in the midst of the ruin wide, 

A mountain heaves his rocky side ; 

Far within, is a cavern deep, 

Where the winds and the waters in quiet sleep ; 

O ! in the calm of its peaceful breast, 

Cannot the weary bird find rest ! 

The waters, ceaseless, ebb and flow, 

With a soft low wail, as they come and go ; 

And the moon-beam plays, with a rainbow-light, 

Through the lofty vaults, with crystals bright. 

On a rock, that juts from the craggy side, 

Lifting its head from the swelling tide, 

Is a fair maid, resting, like one in sleep, 

O, but her slumber is all too deep ! 

Yet bright is her form, in the gorgeous ray, 

That, with changeful softness, doth o'er her play ; 

Still lies the rose on her rounded cheek, 

And her lips are parted, as if to speak ; 

The waters heave, her form beneath, 

And her bosom rises, but not to breathe ; 

A bright sea-spirit is hovering there, 

Watching the swell on that breast so fair — 

" O, doth she not live !" will he trembling say, 

Till the tide sinks down, from her limbs away. 

He hath dried and parted her raven curls, 

And wreathed them thick, with his richest pearls ; 

He hath laid on her bosom each opened hand, 

And filled it with flowers of her own sweet land, 

And wrapped her in the embalming air. 
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That flows from the sea-flowers, pale and fair.— 

Ages on ages have rolled away, 

Since first that maid in the cavern lay ; 

And still she lies in her gorgeous tomb, 

And still, on her cheek, is the life-like bloom ; 

And the tide yet heaves, her limbs beneath, 

And her breast yet rises, but not to breathe ; 

And still the spirit is hovering there, 

Watching the swell on that bosom fair. 

So faded is he, with the wasting woe, 

His form, like a thin, white cloud, doth show ; 

All power, but the fire of his eyes, hath fled, 

Yet still will he love the thankless dead. 

O, sad is the heart of the water sprite, 

As he watcheth her there, in the long, cold night ; 

For the sharks come up to the silent cave, 

And the tempests wake, and around him rave ; 

He looketh forth, with his sad, bright eye, 

And the sharks behold, and in terror fly, 

And the billows bow their heads, and die. 

But when the darkness away hath rolled, 

And the ripples dance in, with their crests of gold, 

The sea-maids, up through the brightening deep, 

From the halls, where their revels they nightly keep, 

In glittering groups, to the cavern-tomb, 

With clouds, and odors, and music, come, — 

And they lull the sprite, with a sad, wild song, 

And his dreams are sweet, and his rest is long. 

* * * * * * * * 

Her flight is over, her errand done — 
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Rest to thy pinions, weary one ! 

A brighter day for thee shall come, 

When Earth shall burst hey billowy tomb— 

And the green bill-tops, and the dewy trees, 

Shall meet the sun and the soothing breeze. 

And happier still shall be the day, 

When Ocean hath fled from the lands away, 

When verdure and flowers shall deck the shore, — 

Then, shalt thou go, and return no more ; 

Thou shalt find thee a greener and shadier vale, 

Where, fresher and sweeter, shall flow the gale ; 

Thou shalt find thee a tree, with a thick, dark breast, 

There shalt thou build thee another nest ; 

And dovelets there, for thy loved ones slain, 

Shall nestle beneath thy breast again. 
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LINES, 
On Psalm cii, 25, 26. 

This piece was inserted, by the Author, in a letter to a friend, dated 
July 3d, 1833, with the following comment.—" I see, as plainly as any 
one can, that I have chosen a theme, in this, which is far above my pow- 
ers. In fact, it was a mere overflow of feeling, without any definite 
aim." 

The boundless Universe, 
All that it hath of splendor and of life, 
The living, moving worlds, in their bright robes, 
Of blooming lands, and heaving, glittering waters, — 
Even the still and holy depths of heaven, 
Where the glad planets bathe in floods of light, 
Forever pouring from a thousand suns, — 
All, all, are but the garments of our God, 
Yea, the dark foldings of his outmost skirts. 
Mortal ! who with a trembling, longing heart, 
Watchest, in silence, the few rays, that steal, 
In their kind dimness, to thy feeble sight, — 
Watch on, in silence, till within thy soul, 
Bearing away each taint of sin and death, 
Springs the hid fountain of Immortal life : 
Then shall the mighty veil asunder rend, 
And o'er the spirit, living, strong, and pure, 
Shall the full glories of the Godhead flow. 
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Written in the Summer of 1838. 

A Spirit came from heaven down, the shining earth to see — 
A young and restless cherub, with a pinion wild and free, 
A shape of light and glory, and a clear, undazzled eye, 
That through the heaven of heavens pierced, to the bla- 
zing throne on high. 
And ever, as he downward flew, his eye was upward turned, 
And, with the living glories filled, his bosom glowed and 

burned. 
Through azure skies, and vapors bright, and falling show- 
ers, he came — 
And sky, and clouds, and rain-drops flashed, to the form of 

heavenly flame. 
And when he dwelt upon the earth, and trod the accursed 

ground, 
And heavy mists lay on the sky, and darkness closed him 

round, 
Still drank his upward eye the soft, clear shining from above. 
Through all his being did it flow, a stream of life and love* 
He moved among the dead, the lost, that thick around 

him lay, 
All warm with life, the life that came in that most blessed ray. 
But, Oh ! there came a day of shame, there came a bitter 

hour, 
When, from that light, the Spirit turned to a poor, earthly 

flower. 
He hung upon its beauty, and drank its fragrant breath, 
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And he forgot the sun above, that ever shone on him, 

And the pure splendor of his eye grew, like a dead one's, dim. 

Then the earth-clouds shut above him, and hid the heaven- 
ly throne, 

And the life waned fast away from him, and the burning 
love was gone. 

Now look, where low he slumbers, in the earthly shadows 
deep, 

O, hapless Angel ! ne'er shalt thou wake from thy guilty 
sleep. 

He dreams the dreams of mortals, the dark, unholy dreams, 

While passions shoot, along his breast, their hot and wither- 
ing gleams. 

The cold earth-dew is on his wing — it never can arise, 

And, with its glancing motions, flash new splendor on the 
skies. 

Fast closed are now his glorious eyes, and hardly flows his 
breath, — 

It is the wasting of a soul — it is a Spirit's death ! 

Awake ! O, thou that sleepest, ere the life be wholly gone — 

Awake ! O, thou that sleepest, and the light shall on thee 
dawn. 

Through the tempest, and the darkness, doth the cry of 
mercy come, 

And the light is faintly struggling now with the heavy, mid- 
night gloom. 

A pang of bitter anguish comes darting through his dream, 

But he heareth not the pitying voice, nor sees the heaven- 
ly beam ! 

5 
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HYMN. 

Written in the Summer of 183S. 

The Author thought of writing a dramatic piece, founded on some 
portion of the history of David — and designed to insert (his Hymn in the 
Drama. 

Father Almighty ! 

From thy high seat, thou watchest and controllest 

The insects that upon thy footstool creep, 

While, with a never-wearied hand, thou rollest 

Millions of worlds along the boundless deep. 

O, Father ! now the clouds hang blackening o'er us, 

And the dark, boiling deeps beneath us yawn, 

Scatter the tempests, quell the waves before us, 

To the wild, fearful night, send thou a blessed dawn* 

Father All Holy! 

When thou shall sit upon thy throne of glory — 

The steadfast earth, the strong, untiring sea, 

Their verdant isles, their mountains, high and hoary, 

With awe and fear, shall from thy presence flee. 

Then shalt thou sit a judge, the guilty dooming 

To adamantine chains and endless fire — 

O, Father ! how may we abide thy coming ? 

Where find a shelter from the pure Jehovah's ire ? 

Father All Merciful ! 

Still may the guilty come in peace before thee, 

Bathing thy feet with tears of love and woe, 
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And while for pardon only we implore thee, 
Blessings divine, unnumbered, o'er us flow* 
Father, her heart from all her idols tearing, 
Thine erring child again would turn to thee, 
To thee she bends, trembling, yet not despairing, 
From fear, remorse, and sin, O, Father! set her free. 
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Written about the first of November, 1833. 

Thou may'st not come, in the fairies' hour, 

To the fairies' sacred tree, 
With a heart, where cold and earthly thoughts, 

And worldly wishes be. 

Though soft is the light, through the quivering boughs, 
'Tis a gleam from the spirit's land, 

And nothing that hath the soil of earth, 
In its purity can stand. 

And come not thou, when thy dearest wish 

Is g'rven, thy heart to fill, 
And thy very soul is quivering, 

With the sweetly maddening thrill. 

O, enough, enough of joy is thine ! 

And thou car'st not for the calm, 
That pours, on the sighing midnight wind, 

Its streams of healing balm. 

Come, when the first sweet thoughts of love 

Are withholding thee from rest, 
And hope, and fear, and tenderness, 

Are trembling in thy breast. 
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And a sparkling vision shall be thine— 

In the soft and hazy light, 
Gay, glittering elves, in rainbow-robes, 

Shall flit o'er thy dazzled sight. 

And there'll come a pair of starry eyes, 

And a look shall in them dwell, 
As they bend their tender beams on thee, 

That thou shalt know full well. 

And come not thou, from the breathless form, 

And the half-shut, filmy eye, 
Of one, with whom thy spirit longs 

To lay thee down and die. 

For thee, no radiant elfin bands 

Would fill the misty air,— 
The death-struck form would before thee writhe, 

And the glazed eyeballs stare. 

But come, when with pale and lovely wreaths, 
Thou hast o'erspread the grave,— 

And beheld the blessed spirit's flight, 
Back to the God who gave. 

Here, lay thee down, in the holy hour, 

And watch the midnight sky, 
And a glory shall stream, from the parted blue, 

Down to thy tear-dimmed eye. 
5* 
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And a form, of more than fancy's grace, 
Shall downward o'er thee come, — 

And with looks of tender, pitying love, 
Shall chase away thy gloom. 

And in the wild, sweet, angel hymns, 

That it shall round thee pour, 
At the voice, that of old thy heart hath thrilled, 

Thy heart shall leap once more. 
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AN ADDRESS, fcc. 



What mean these tokens of mourning and sorrow ? I 
see before me an afflicted household, a circle of mourning 
relatives and friends, and gloom spread over the face of 
this whole assembly. Death has invaded that household ; 
and a daughter, in the pride of her youth, lies before us, 
in the cold vestments of the grave. All are weeping and 
bewailing the early fall of the intelligent and cheerful friend, 
the meek and devoted believer. 

In this scene of affliction, my mind is carried back to 
the days when Jesus, who hath brought life and immortali- 
ty to this dying world, was on his ministry of mercy. I see 
him enter the house of the ruler of the . synagogue, in the 
day of affliction. Death has invaded that abode ; and a 
daughter, whom they had besought Jesus to recover, now 
lies its cold and silent victim. "All wept and bewailed 
her." Jesus sees their tears. He bursts the silence of 
their sorrows, with these accents of mercy : " Weep not; 
She is not dead but sleepeth" Her being is not extinct. 
Like one who is fallen into slumbers, she is not participa- 
ting in your society. She is resting from the toils and trials 
of this life. She will rise again in all the beauty and ener- 
gy of a renewed existence. She will again recognize you 
and share in your society, as in her former days. This 
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was indeed accomplished that very hour. Jesus, to soothe 
their sorrows and awaken their faith, raised her from death; 
and gave, in this exercise of his power, an emblem and a 
pledge of that happy resurrection and glorious immortality 
which he is to impart to his followers. 

Jesus Christ is the same, in his mercy and power, in 
every age ; — the same now, while superintending his king- 
dom on his throne of power, as when engaged in the toils 
of his mission on earth. He is now present, a witness of 
our griefs ; surveying the remains of this beloved disciple, 
who has fallen in her youth. And though we expect not 
from him miracles of resurrection now, he reserves that 
joy for his followers. I seem to hear him say, as be did to 
the mourning group he visited in Judea ; "Weep not," ye 
afflicted parents. Weep not for this disciple, ye mourning 
relatives, companions, associates, and friends. " She is not 
dead :" — her immortal existence continues. " She sleeps" 
—sweetly resting from the toils, temptations and cares, 
which befall my disciples, in this world of tribulation. " She 
sleeps" — awaiting the morning when she shall rise, to put 
on the shining robes of immortality. " She sleeps" — await* 
ing the day of eternity, when she shall be re-united to her 
christian kindred and friends, in heaven. 

These are the consolatory reflections, suggested by the 
words of Christ, with which I would now occupy your med- 
itations. 

Jesus assures us that death is not the extinction of our 
being. 

Death looks so much like annihilation, as to have raised 
the anxious inquiry in every age, whether there is a soul in 
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man which survives this wreck and ruin of the body. Un- 
aided reason has ever encountered doubts and fears, But 
whatever darkness may rest over a future state, in the view 
of the heathen ; the Savior has placed that state before 
us, in the full and unclouded light of certainty ; and assu- 
red us, beyond doubt, of the uninterrupted and immortal 
existence of man after death. He says of those who fall 
from our sight, ' They are not dead :' — and he speaks with 
the full credentials of divine authority, and as one who 
has himself risen from the grave, the first fruits of them 
that sleep. 

Like Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, therefore, who were 
the living servants of God, after their decease ; like Moses, 
who conversed with Christ on the mount of transfiguration ; 
like the dying thief, who on the day he expired, saw Je- 
sus in paradise; like Paul, who, when absent from the body, 
was present with the Lord : the dead, all, survive the ruin, 
of the body. They continue still, in a state of conscious 
and active existence, in the full possession^ of their powers; 
and will, uninterruptedly, to all eternity. 

When a disciple of Jesus, whom we . knew and loved, 
has passed the agonies of death, how consolatory is this 
thought; that, though not with us, he still lives, in the 
full possession of those faculties, which were, to him and us, 
sources of so much joy ! We beheld him bu| yesterday, 
in our circles, bright with intelligence, warm in social affec- 
tions, lifting up the aspirations of grateful love and devotion 
to the Savior. We saw that intellect and heart, refined by 
education and sanctified by grace, in communing with us 
and with God, receiving and imparting joys worthy of im- 
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mortality. Has death extinguished those sources of joy ? 
Will be never more look on the glories of God ? Will 
he never more commune with fellow beings, made in 
the image of God ? Have those mental powers and those 
sympathizing affections, which looked and longed for an 
immortality, been crushed in an endless night ? No ; we re- 
coil from this dark and distressing idea of annihilation. We 
turn to brighter views. He died under the watchful eye 
and care of Christ. His released spirit is with the Lord, 
vigorous for immortality. 

It is a consoling thought, also, that the disciples of Christ 
are, at death, forever released from their trials. " They 
sleep," — withdrawn from this world and its cumbering cares. 

Though the disciples of Christ are admitted to many 
sources of temporal and spiritual enjoyment, in the pres- 
ent world, to sustain and cheer them, amid the toils of their 
conflict; yet their life here, is, at best, but a conflict. "In 
the world," says the Savior to them, " ye shall have tribu- 
lation." They have to sustain a great warfare, in order to 
gain that victory, on which their hearts are set, and which, 
through the aid of Christ, they hope to obtain. They la- 
bor to glorify Christ, and attain conformity to him, in all 
things : yet against what corruptions within, against what 
temptations without, under what clouds of apprehension, 
through hours of what fatigue and weariness, amid what 
griefs and tears over their frequent offences ! 

u Blessed," then, " are the dead, who die in the Lord : 
yea, saith the Spirit, — that they may rest from their labors." 

How sweet is this rest of the grave ! Every toil, every 
troubling care, every vexing temptation, every distressing 
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sin is past. The heart shall never again palpitate with 
fear. The breast shall never again heave with sorrow. 
Every tear is wiped away forever. The spirit, triumphant 
over sin, has gone to the presence of its Savior. Eternity, 
with its glad days of holy joy and praise, is, henceforth, 
to pour unmingled happiness into the heart of the released 
and ransomed soul. 

** How blest is our brother, bereft 

Of all that could burden his mind ! 
How easy the soul, that has left 

This wearisome body behind ! 
Of evil incapable thou, 

Whose relics with envy I see ; 
No longer in misery now, 

No longer a sinner like me." 

Again : There is consolation in the doctrine of Christ, that 
bis followers will, ultimately, be raised from the grave, in 
glory. l They sleep' — awaiting the morning, when they 
shall rise, to put on the shining robes of immortality. 

This clothing of flesh and blood, exqiiisitely wrought as 
it is, is too gross a tenement for the soul in heaven. The 
Savior, on the morning of the resurrection, is to fashion the 
bodies of his people after the image of his own glorious 
body. Whatever pain there may be, in the groans and 
struggles of dissolution, therefore, — it will be more than 
counterbalanced, in the new body, with which the spirit 
will be invested. 

That body will be incorruptible. No pain, disease, or 
decay can ever approach it. Its shining tissues are wpv?Q 
by the hand of Omnipotence, and made strong as the ever- 
lasting mountains. 
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It will be immortal. Never will death destroy its fine, 
ethereal mould. While the days of eternity revolve, it will 
flourish in vigor and beauty. 

It will be spiritual: fitted to the capacities and employ- 
ments of the soul in heaven ; adorned with far higher beau- 
ties than pertain to earthly forms, and the medium of more 
refined and happier pleasures. 

In the expectation of this glorious resurrection, we com- 
mit the fallen disciples of Christ to the tomb. And as we 
go from surrounding their bed of death, to unburden our 
sorrows before Jesus, shall it not assuage our hearts, to 
know that they are sleeping under his care, in the assured 
hope of awaking, on the morning of the resurrection, clo- 
thed with shining and incorruptible bodies ? 

Again : It is a thought full of consolation, that there will 
be a joyful re-union of all the friends of Christ, beyond 
the tale of death. • They sleep' — as a household separa- 
ted for a night, who are again to see each other, and share 
in the joys of mutual fellowship, when the day arrives. 

The joys of friendly intercourse are known in this world* 
They spring up in the family circle, and cheer all hearts 
with gladness. The mutual joys, in which the domestic 
group have fellowship, intertwine their hearts in the bonds 
of social love. The idea of separation is painful. When 
any of the number bids adieu, to traverse some foreign 
land, how the hearts of all follow him with solicitude ! And 
when he returns, to visit the circle again, and renew the 
fellowship of the past, with what overwhelming joy is he 
welcomed back ! 
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The joys of social fellowship spring up in the hearts of 
the disciples of Christ. They are one in the bonds of 
Christian love. Having committed their souls to the care 
of a common Savior, and being sealed, by the witnessing 
Spirit, as the sons and daughters of the same Heavenly Fa- 
ther, they love to meet in social fellowship, to converse 
upon their mutual wants and woes, and the all-sufficiency 
and glory of their Lord. They love to assist one another, 
in bearing their burdens, and in conquering their foes. 
They rejoice in the privilege of bowing together in suppli- 
cations to their -common Lord, in uniting together in his 
praise, and in aiding each other in mutual plans and labors 
of love, to promote the holy kingdom of their Savior on 
earth. 

These bonds of fellowship, which are common to the 
disciples of Christ in all ages, are drawn more closely around 
the hearts of those with whom we have more immediate 
fellowship. The disciples, whose faces we have seen in 
the flesh, whom we have often met and communed with in 
the sanctuary, whom we have associated more particularly 
with us in our social meetings ; above all, those who have 
communed with us in the family, and bowed with us around 
the altar of domestic devotion, are intertwined around our 
hearts, in the bonds of a fellowship which we can never 
think, without pain, of being interrupted, which we could 
not bear should be broken off forever. 

What consolation, then, has our Lord thrown around the 
hour of earthly partings, when he assures us, that the disciples 
who fall from our sight are but sleeping ! They are to awake 
and greet us again, beyond the shades of death. They are to 
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see us again, with joyful recognition* They are to rejoin 
us, in a higher and happier fellowship, before the throne 
and in the eternal kingdom of the Savior. This will be a 
fellowship, which no root of bitterness shall ever mar, no 
parting ever interrupt ; which shall grow and brighten to 
the days of eternity. With spirits made perfect in holiness, 
beyond the reach of the cares and perturbations of this 
world, clothed with divine and heavenly bodies, they are 
there presented to Christ and the Father, as one house- 
hold ; and re-united, in a more glorious fellowship than was 
ever conceived of on earth, for an everlasting day in heav- 
en. There, they recognize each other, and, with over- 
flowing hearts, mingle in praises and services most exalted ; 
recounting, with a joy never to be effaced, the dangers they 
have escaped, and receiving rewards of joy, for their for- 
mer toils, which no tongue can tell. There, David meets 
again the child over whom he wept. There, Paul mingles 
again in the circle of his converts. There, the redeemed 
of every clime sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Ja- 
cob. There, those of us who are in Christ shall again join 
our kindred and friends, who have fallen asleep in his ser- 
vice. 

" I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concern- 
ing them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him. For this we say unto you, by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive, and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which 
are asleep. For die Lord himself shall descend from 
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with the trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first : Then we which are alive and remain, shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Where-, 
fore, comfort one another with these words." 

In these consolatory reflections we can freely indqlge, 
with respect to her, who has, so suddenly, and in the bloom 
of youth, been called away from her kindred and friends, 
and from the church of Christ on earth, and whose remains 
we are soon to consign to the silent grave : " She is not 
dead but sleepeth." 

And now that she has fallen into this peaceful slumber 
in Christ, and can no more mingle with us, in the inter- 
course of this life, nor hear what our lips may publicly utter 
of her worth, it is a melancholy pleasure to recount the 
scenes in which she passed before us, to trace the excel- 
lences of her mind and heart ; and to gather admonitions, 
from her example and the providence of God, to live with 
hearts united to Christ, that, whenever death shall reach 
us, we shall fall asleep, like her, under the watchful care 
and love of Christ, and leave that consolation to those who 
survive us. 

Martha Day, the deceased, was born February 15th, 
1813, and was the eldest daughter of her parents. Her 
education, superintended by their wisdom and care, was 
committed to persons eminently qualified for, and devoted 
to, the work of adorning the female mind with solid and 
substantial attainments: attainments, which qualify womaa 
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to be the intellectual and spiritual companion, the disoreeft 
instructer and guide of her household, and the ornament 
and joy of society ; rather than those lighter and more friv- 
olous accomplishments, which Gt her to flutter only in the 
momentary sunshine of thoughtless gaiety. 

After leaving the schools of childhood, she studied with 
that eminent servant of God, who first set the example, in 
our country, of elevating female education to a high stan- 
dard of mental and moral attainment, — the Rev. Claudius 
Herrick. Afterward, when her uncle had taken charge of 
a similar establishment, in Greenfield, Mass., she united 
herself to that seminary, in the two-fold capacity of a pu- 
pil and an assistant. Here, her high rank in scholarship, 
and her fine talent in composition, became conspicuous. 
And, two of her pieces, distinguished for their ability and 
taste, were given, by the hand of a friend, to a public 
journal ; in which they appeared, and were received by 
the public with one voice of approbation. Subsequently, 
she passed one year in the Young Ladies' Institute, in this 
place; enlarging still her sphere of knowledge, and giving, 
to all observers, clear indications of her high proficiency. 
They of our fellow-citizens, who attended one of the ex- 
aminations of that school, will not soon forget the delight, 
with which they listened to a poetic composition, fiom her 
pen, entitled, " The Comet's Flight." For brilliancy and 
point, for rich fancy and sparkling humor, that piece would 
not suffer, when brought into comparison with the finest 
examples of poetic writing. 

In this course of study, she had attained a high rank in 
scholarship, and distinguished herself for her attainments^ 
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languages. But, to a mind enriched by discipline and stu- 
dy, the sphere of moral responsibility is enlarged ; and its 
highest and worthiest attainment, is its own consecration 
to God and the high ends of an immortal existence. How- 
ever gratifying to her friends were her mental attainments, 
it is now their highest consolation to believe that she was a 
follower of Christ. In a revival of religion, in this place, 
in 1828, her feelings of religious obligation became deep, 
and, probably, decisive as to character ; but her views of 
her own state were not settled, till a subsequent period. 1 In 
the summer of 1831, she united herself, by profession and 
covenant, to the First Church in this city, in union to which 
she remained till the day of her death. 

Endowed with excellent qualities of mind, by nature; 
favored with the advantages of a superior education; above 
all, sanctified by the in-dwelling Spirit of God ; she was 
qualified to adorn and fill important stations of usefulness in 
society. 

Her memory will not easily fade from that domestic cir- 
cle, to which she was attached as a daughter and sister. 
As a daughter, dutiful and affectionate to her parents, she 
sought to do their will, to relieve their burdens, to assist in 
the duties and cares of the family, and to make their hearts 
glad in her society and presence. As a sister, she aided, 
by instruction and example, the welfare of those, who, 
younger and less experienced than herself, looked up to 
her in that capacity for assistance. 

In the circle of her friends, though graced with reserve 
and modesty, she could, when her powers were called fortbj 
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hold entertaining and instructive fellowship, on a wide vari- 
ety of topics. And they who best knew her, and were in 
habits of nearest intimacy, can best appreciate her worth, 
as an intelligent and cheerful companion. 

In the Church of Christ, she was not inactive. Not only 
in punctual and diligent attendance on the public ordinan- 
ces of the Church, not only in public and visible commu- 
nion, with fellow-disciples, at the table of Christ, did she 
manifest her interest in' bis cause : but, she imitated the 
conduct of her divine Master and Pattern, in going abotit 
doing good. Her powers and attainments, she felt, laid 
her under obligations to seek, like Christ, the welfare of her 
fellow-beings. No sooner had she surrendered her heart 
to Christ, and felt the consolations of his pardoning and 
sanctifying grace, than she was constrained by love to in- 
quire : Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? She resol- 
ved to pour the light of divine truth on the minds of others; 
and devoted herself to the work of a teacher in a Sabbath 
School, in a part of the city before too much neglected by 
the benevolent. Subsequently, she took a class in the Sab- 
bath School of this congregation, and acted as a teacher, 
also, in the Sabbath School belonging to the African Church ; 
in which offices of benevolence, she persevered till her 
death. 

Her talents, she thus, in the morning of life, consecrated 
to Christ ; and, by union of heart to him, she was prepa- 
red, as we trust, when the summons of death arrived, to 
fall asleep in his arms. That event happened on Monday 
last. And how sudden was the stroke ! how overwhelming 
the blow! She bad been with her friends, the preceding 
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day, to the house of God j bat, excessive paio compelled 
her to retire, before the season of devotion commenced* 
And, after the short and severe pain of one day, which no 
medical prescription could remove, she fainted, and sunk 
in the arms of death, as it were in sleep. 

My Friends, this sudden and afflictive providence speaks 
the language of admonition to all, and to those of you, es- 
pecially, who are now in the morning of life. See that 
your hearts be united to Christ, -and consecrated to his 
cause. Be ready, whenever he shall call you, to retire 
from this world with joy, and enter into rest. O, there 
are glories untold, that await the souls who follow Christ on 
earth ! Their powers and faculties shall continue and ex-* 
pand, forever, in the kingdom of God. They are exalted 
above all sin and sorrow, to the joys of perfect holiness* 
They shall be adorned, to eternity, with bodies incorrupti- 
ble and glorious. They shall, in the day of the resurrec- 
tion, all meet together, in the kingdom and presence of the 
Lord. 

Are you already in Christ? Have you truly, as a humble 
sinner, renounced self-righteousness and sin ; and do you, 
by the bonds of love which unite you to the Savior, feel 
sweetly constrained to seek his glory, and commune with 
his people in the labors of faith and love ? O, how should 
the thoughts which we have contemplated, incite you to 
diligence in the cause of Christ ! What an everlasting, in- 
computable good do you secure, when you lead one fellow- 
being to the Cross, to seal there his eternal destiny, as a 
companion of believers and a disciple of Christ ! And O, 
bow will your own joys, on the the morning of eternity, be 
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enhanced, by every proof and testimony you now give of 
love to Christ ! " Wherefore, ray beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, un movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord: forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord." 

Are you still living without union to Christ and his cause? 
O, what a dreadful night will that be to your souls, (should 
you continue thus undevoted to Christ,) when death comes, 
and removes you from this scene of trial ! You will not 
fall asleep under the care of the Savior, awaiting his call to 
a glorious resurrection. You will indeed be dead: not an- 
nihilated, but carrying your intellect and conscience and 
heart, with all their sensibilities, into eternity, to taste, in 
the irremovable curse of God, the woes of the second 
death. You will not rest from care, and sin, and sorrow, 
to all eternity. You will see the light of the resurrection 
morning, but appear clad in the vestments of shame and 
contempt. You will see believers, and your kindred who 
are in Christ, caught up to meet the Lord in the heavens. 
And O, the pain of parting from your pious friends, to all 
eternity ! O, the pain of dwelling, forever, with the ene- 
mies of God, in their eternal hatred and malice ! 

Delay not, then, your preparation for eternity. This 
beloved disciple, from her clay-cold lips, and from the hol- 
low silence of death, seems to utter, in unearthly tones, the 
exhortation : Delay not. 
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Died, in this city, on Monday, the 2d inst., very sud- 
denly, Miss Martha Dat, eldest daughter of President 
Day, aged 21. On the Sunday morning previous, she at- 
tended to the regular duties of Sabbath School instruction, 
in the Centre Church. Experiencing, however, some un- 
easiness in standing and talking to her class, she returned 
home about half an hour sooner than usual. — Thinking 
herself able, notwithstanding, to attend public worship, she 
went to the College Chapel, as usual, but was compelled 
by pain to leave before the commencement of the services. 
She continued to suffer considerable pain during the day 
and the succeeding night, but without exciting in her own 
mind or in the minds of her friends any apprehensions as 
to the result. On the following day, a little before one, 
she sunk rapidly, and in a few minutes after the first seri- 
ous alarm was felt by her friends, her spirit took its flight. 

Thus has vanished away, as a bright cloud of the morn- 
ing, one of society's brightest ornaments and richest bless- 
ings. Gifted with an intellect, naturally of rare excellence, 
which she had disciplined by the severest studies and fur- 
nished with the richest stores of learning, and possessing a 
disposition of uncommon tenderness and purity, she secu- 
red the admiration, esteem and love of all who knew her. 
While those graces shone so conspicuously to all around 
her, to herself, they were apparently hidden' from view. 
She was unassuming with all her powers, and unostemitieuf 
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with all her accomplishments. All these natural and ac- 
quired excellencies, however, dwindled into insignificance 
before her piety. Her mind was first deeply impressed in the 
spring of 1828. Naturally distrustful of herself, however, 
she did not venture to speak confidently of her being an 
accepted child of God, until three years after; though for 
a year previous, her most intimate friends believed her to 
have been actuated by Christian principle, in her religious 
and social duties. In the summer of 1831, she publicly 
united with the First Congregational Church, in- this city. 

Her religious character was distinguished for conscien- 
tiousness of life, purity of motive, and spirituality of affection. 
Personal comfort and private wishes were freely, cheer- 
fully, sacrificed to a conviction of duty. Her actuating 
principle was a sense of right; by this, she desired to di- 
rect all her feelings, thoughts and actions. And, those who 
were best acquainted with her religious experience, wilt 
testify to the pureness and elevation of her moral feelings : 
and, especially, will they remember the longings she felt, 
the few past months, for more entire devotedness to God— 
the desires she expressed for a more perfect conformity to 
his holy image. Indeed, her whole character appeared, 
for the last year of her life, to be developing itself with an 
uncommon rapidity. And, the bright promises of her fu- 
ture worth and usefulness, seemed to be just lighting up the 
hearts of her friends, with joy and expectation ; when, by 
the mysterious hand of Him who orders every thing in wis* 
dom and great goodness, she was torn away'from earth, and 
transferred to a higher and purer service, in the heavenly 
world. 
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SKETCH, &c. 



In a We passed so qcrietly as that of her who is the •ob- 
ject of this Sketch, there can be few events to narrate ; 
and, all those of any interest, have been mentioned, in the 
funeral Address, by Rev. Dr. Fitch. An interesting out- 
line of her character has been also given, in that Address, 
and in the Obituary notice from the Intelligencer. To fill 
tip and illustrate those outlines, some particulars will be add- 
ed— -such particulars as, it is thought, will be interesting 
and valuable to those, who knew and loved ber whose gen- 
ius and worth are recorded in this volume. 

All who knew her, contemplated her character, while she 
lived, with admiration and delight ; and now that she has 
gone to a " better country," they certainly must fijel an ad- 
ditional, though mournful interest, in thinking of her ex- 
cellencies. They have shown this interest, most unequivo- 
cally. Indeed, could she return to this world for a time, 
and bear the praises that are now lavished upon her, by 
afl who nave any knowledge of her character, that humble 
and retiring spirit would be startled, and almost offended, at 
the high encomiums. Yet are all these praises just ; ay more, 
those who knew ber best most feel that " the half is not told.* 

It is chiefly for those who were intimately associated with 
her, that this Sketch is prepared. For them, however im- 
perfect it may be, it will have attractions. In making the 
attempt, the writer feels, more than ever before, the powett- 
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essness of words, to express fully those thoughts and re- 
collections that are most indelibly enstatnped on the mind* 
She is, truly, " by feelings urged, that vainly seek apt lan- 
guage." 

This volume, though designed principally for friends, 
will, undoubtedly, be read by some, who have never seen 
the subject of this Sketch ; and, such may feel a desire to 
know something of her personal appearance. 
. She was below the middle height, and about the ordina- 
ry size of young ladies. Her face was not regularly beau- 
tiful, but highly interesting and attractive. Her complexion 
was fair, and she was generally very pale. She had a finely 
shaped head, and a broad, full, intellectual forehead. Her 
hair and eyes were dark — the latter expressive of great 
intelligence and mildness. There was also a playful ex- 
pression in her eyes, while the lower part of her face was 
indicative of sadness. She used to say, that she discover- 
ed this in the first Sabbath School to which she was attach- 
ed as a teacher. She was listening to the recitations of 
her class, with her hand over her face in such a manner 
as to hide only the lower part of it, when she observed 
that all her scholars were laughing, and that they seemed 
to suppose she was also. On removing her hand, the 
laughter ceased. Several times afterward, when she un- 
consciously placed her hand over her face in the same way, 
the same merriment was occasioned. Her friends, some- 
times, when they chanced to look only at the lower part of 
her face, have inquired what troubled her ; and, on the 
contrary, if they were so situated as to see only the upper 
part, have been equally curious to know. what amused her. 
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But, words can faintly describe her interesting countenance; 
and there exists no likeness of her, save the imperishable 
one in the hearts of her friends. 

Her voice was very gentle and pleasant* Those who 
beard her repeat that wildly imaginative dream, from the 
German of Rtchter, which she used, sometimes, to recite 
to her friends, will feel inclined to say— 

" The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.'* 

She looked younger than she really was, and her pecu- 
liar manner made her appear very youthful. It was per- 
fectly simple and childlike, and very sprightly. She was 
one whom you could never think of as growing old. If 
she had lived long, she would, in many things, always have 
been, as some one said of Klopstock, " a youth forever." 

She enjoyed good health, the most of her life, though 
she never had a great degree of strength. Her altered 
countenance, for a few weeks previous to her death, occa- 
sionally caused her friends some anxiety ; but, she thought 
their concern was entirely groundless. When we recollect 
the change that had takeu place in her looks— her unusual 
paleness, and the almost unearthly aspect that she wore, 
the last few weeks of her life — we sometimes feel, that we 
might have deemed these things prophetic of approaching 
death. But, who ever interprets such monitions rightly, in 
the case of a beloved friend ? 

Attractive as she was in person, the beauty of mind far 
outshone the loveliness of external appearance. She was 
so averse to display, so disposed to conceal her talents, 
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that her powers of wind wore not generally understood and 
appreciated. 

Many have remarked, that they ©ever knew such perfect 
simplicity, united with an intellect so superior~4rat, is not 
simplicity always the accompaniment of true genius? 

Hers was a mind, which all who knew any thhig of, must 
regard as entirely unlike that of common characters, pectt* 
liarly individual in its nature. It was a clear, vigorous, 
original and well balanced mind. There was great matu- 
rity, and independence, and discrimination, in her habits of 
thought ; and an enlargement of views, that led her to ex- 
amine a subject in all its bearings. 

She had true poetic genius, and early manifested it. A 
playmate of her childhood says—" She used to be con- 
stantly talking of fairies ; and her thoughts, on every sob* 
ject, seemed to flow in a different channel from those of 
other children." She wrote, at that time, some childish 
verses, in which fairies were introduced. She felt, even 
then, that " the beings of the mind are not of clay." The 
world in which her imagination lived was altogether a difler* 
ent place from that inhabited by common minds; lor it was 
peopled with the bright and beautiful creations of her own 
genius. 

But, notwithstanding her poetic temperament, she applt* 
ed herself closely to study ; and made high and various at- 
tainments. And she preferred those studies that tasked 
her powers to the utmost, and required the deepest reflection. 

Some have supposed, that she studied so hard as to in- 
jure her health ; her friends consider this a mistake. She 
almost invariably exercised great judgniem and discretion 
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in regard to the amount of time she devoted to study. She 
did not spend as great a proportion of each day in study' 
as many scholars do ; but she had an uncommon power of 
abstraction, and when she studied, she applied herself to it 
closely and in earnest. 

She never entertained that absurd notion which is too 
prevalent among young ladies — that her education was com- 
pleted when she left school. She felt then that she had ta- 
ken only the first step in the pursuit of knowledge, and saw 
before her, with delight, 

" The varied fields of science, ever new, 
Opening, and wider opening on the view" — ' 

and she went on, through life, with unwearied perseverance, 
in the acquisition of valuable knowledge. 

Mathematics and Mental Philosophy were decidedly her 
favorite studies, before she left school. In Mathematics, she 
had pursued a very thorough course through Trigonome- 
try. In Mental Philosophy, she had studied with care the 
works of Stewart and Brown ; and, in the latter part of her 
life, Edwards on the Will, and some of the works of Cole- 
ridge. From the last mentioned author, she thought she 
derived much more benefit than from either of the others. 
But, her study of Mental Philosophy did not consist merely 
in collecting various opinions and theories from books. It 
was rather deep and patient thought, enlivened occasional- 
ly by an animated discussion of difficult points with some 
friend. 

She had a good knowledge of Latin, and had read nu- 
merous authors in that language. Those who are best qual- 
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ified to judge, speak of her knowledge of Greek ms being 
considerable. She had studied, with great interest, a part of 
the works of Xenophon and Homer, one volume of Plato, 
and some parts of the New Testament* She read French 
with great ease. During the last few months of her life, 
she acquired some knowledge of German, and was greatly 
interested in, and delighted with, this language. She said, 
in a letter to a friend, written shortly after she commen- 
ced the study — " I do not know why it is, but the German 
words are completely fixed in my memory. Indeed, there 
is something in the German that fastens itself upon the mind 
strangely." 

She did not spend a great deal of time in miscellaneous 
reading. Among the prose writers of the present age, she 
admired particularly John Foster and the Author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. With regard to practical 
religious books, she preferred such writers as Thomas A 
Keropis, Baxter and Leighton to those of more modern 
times. Of Leighton's works, she said to a friend, a few 
days before her death — " It is the most delightful book I 
ever read." 

She was familiar with the best poets, but had not a very 
general acquaintance with works of fiction. In poetry, her 
taste was refined and discriminating, without fastidiousness. 

Of all poets, she delighted most in Spenser, Shakspeare 
and Milton. Her reading of Shakspeare was, however, 
confined to a few of his best plays. Hamlet, King Lear, 
and perhaps six or eight others, she read often, with ever- 
increasing interest, and thought their effect upon herself* 
both intellectually and morally, was beneficial. 
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admiration more than any others, except the three especial 
iavorhes above mentioned. These are Coleridge, Words* 
worth and Dana. It was during the last two years of her 
life that she became acquainted with the works of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, and found them a source of great 
delight and improvement. The writings of Dana were un- 
- known to her until within a few months of her death. In 
regard to him, she remarked, one day, to a friend, after 
having expressed great admiration of his genius — " He is a 
most sincere writer. He writes just as he thinks and feels 
-—not as he supposes the world will say he ought to think 
and feel." 

She was, at one time, some years since, fascinated with 
the poetry of Byron— but, though she continued, of course, 
to admire his genius, she did not read his works in the lat- 
ter part of her life with the delight that she used to ; and 
indeed, for three years previous to ber death, she scarcely 
read them at all. 

She admired some of Mrs. Hemans' poems— but she 
thought the beauty of them was often injured by the con- 
cluding stanzas. She used to say, in regard to the fault al- 
luded to—" When the moral of a poem is evident, a formal 
statement of it, at the conclusion, spoils the piece — at least 
ibr me." 

She, occasionally, had some doubts, in regard to the util- 
ity of her studies ; and, once or twice, thought of giving 
them up, partially or entirely. She wrote to a friend, in 
July, 1838 — "I do not think I shall study with you next 
winter. I have almost concluded to give up study— at 
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feast, as a principal employment. I am going to try what 
I can do, with the power I already have. It is merely an 
experiment, and I think it probable I shall come back to 
study again." 

These scruples soon vanished. To the same friend, she 
wrote, in September — " You will smile, when I tell you 
that I have commenced studying again, with great zeal. I 
have discovered one thing, at least — that is, that some hard 
study, every day, is absolutely necessary for my health ; 
and, while I study Phaedo and the Tusculan Questions, I 
think my conscience will not trouble me any more on that 
score. The more I read Plato and Cicero, the more I am 
convinced that a Christian may study them with profit." 
She felt that her studies might be pursued, without interfe- 
ring with any other duties; she knew that application to 
study was essential, in order to the fulfilment of a design, 
which she had long cherished, of eventually becoming a 
teacher ; that it was equally necessary, as a preparation 
for literary composition ; that it would the better qualify her 
for every possible station in life ; and she felt, also, that, if 
there were no other reason for the cultivation of mind, it 
was desirable, and important, and binding on every one, as 
a means of preparation for a higher state of being. 

She had a natural talent for drawing ; and spent some 
time, though not very much, in cultivating it. Although 
she ceased to devote any attention to it, shortly after she 
had finished taking lessons in the art ; yet, she said, the ef- 
fect of these lessons continued, and added much to the de- 
light, with which, she had always contemplated natural 
scenery. 
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The following descriptions, from her letters, of the scene- 
ry in Westfield, are interesting, although less so than many 
she afterward gave in conversation. She wrote to a friend, 
July 2 1st, 1*831 — "I must tell you something about the 
scenery here. It is not enough to say it is most beautiful, 
or that it is different from that around New Haven. It is 
more hold and majestic — but,, suppose I were to describe 
to you a single scene. Place yourself near the top of a 
steep hill, just so far from the summit that you can see noth- 
ing of the descent on the other side, with so thick a grove 
on each side of you, that you cannot pierce through it. In 
front, over the hill, you see part of a range of distant moun- 
tains, blue and faint, with a bold, irregular outline, having 
a stripe of silvery mist (it is early in the morning,) resting 
below their summits. Now advance — but slowly. The 
wide valley before you, comes gradually into view — first, a 
dark, green forest, stretching across the landscape, as far 
as you can see — then, a succession of sloping meadows, 
richly-wooded hills, farms, orchards, and half hidden cot- 
tages, start up as you come forward — till, at length, just at 
your feet, a little stream sparkles up, through the rich, 
heavy masses of foliage on its banks. The more distant 
objects are dim with the dampness of the morning, but the 
trees and bushes near you are almost transparent, where 
the light falls on them, from the dew with which tbey are 
covered. Then, the birds, the cattle lowing, and the dash- 
ing of a distant waterfall, make one feel very lively and 
pleasant." 

To another friend, she wrote, a few days after—" I wish 
you were with me here. I fancy a few walks, in the beau* 
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tiful places around Westfield, would soon revive you. There 
is something positively exhilarating in the wide, splendid pros* 
pects, that every where burst upon you, in a ramble or ride 
in this region. There is a boldness in the outline of the 
-distant mountains, and a richness and darkness in the foliage 
of the immense groves here, which give a wonderful ex- 
pression of magnificence to the scenery. There are plenty 
of cows, also, and sheep, and ragged children, to enliven 
the landscape. But, the best part of it all, is that you can* 
not go any where about Westfield, without hearing the dash- 
ing of a certain very beautiful waterfall, which you know al- 
ways makes one feel romantic." 

She looked beyond the visible, in contemplating the beau- 
ties of nature. To some friends, with whom she was walk- 
ing, a few weeks before her death, she remarked, with 
much animation, as they stopped, about sunset, to gaze at 
the clouds — " When we look at a beautiful cloud, by what 
is our admiration chiefly excited ? by the beauty that we 
see, merely ? oh, no — I think it is the idea of a hidden glory 
beyond, that attracts and delights us." 

It has been said, by a friend, that " letter-writing was not 
her fort" Perhaps this is true; but, all who enjoyed her 
correspondence, must have felt that her letters were most 
interesting and delightful. They were usually written in a 
playful strain, though sometimes deeply serious. They are 
so interwoven with passing events, and with the private feel- 
ings and concerns of those to whom they were addressed, 
that none of them are suitable to be published entire ; but, 
some further extracts from them will hereafter be given. 
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It was much more difficult for her to write prose tbta 
poetry. She used to write poetry for her school-composi- 
tions, when she had but little time to prepare—" not time 
enough," as she said, " to write prose." 

Her low opinion of herself was strikingly manifested, in 
the estimate she made of her poetic talents. She used to 
say — " I have not enough of this talent to make it worth 
while for me to spend any time in cultivating it;' 9 and, it 
was very difficult for her friends to persuade her to the con- 
trary opinion. In July last, she wrote to a friend — " You 
say something to me about writing. I have given up all 
idea of it. I think there are enough ordinary authors — and, 
no doubt, their friends, as well as mine, think they ought 
to continue to write. I know my own capabilities too well, 
to think I can produce any thing worth publishing. I may 
have had some foolish ideas, on this subject, but they are 
gone now. I have no ambition to add one to the class of 
writers of common stories, who, I believe, do no manner of 
good, unless it be to help a lazy person to pass an idle hour, 
without feeling guilty. As to the poetry, I only finished it 
to please you — and, do not think I shall ever write any 
thing else, unless I have more leisure from duties, than I 
now have." 

When she wrote poetry, it was from the mere impulse of 
feelings that could not be restrained. She knew nothing of 
that premeditated manufacturing of impromptus, which ap- 
pears to be characteristic of some self-constituted geniuses 
of the present age. She used to say, " I write only when 
I cannot help it." All her pieces were, in fact, as she said 
of one, " a mere overflow of feeling." The only ones writ* 
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tea at a given time, for a particular occasion, were those for 
tbe Coronation of the Queen of May— -composed at the un 
gent request of her school-mates. These were written id 
great haste, in one evening. 

She preserved no copies of her pieces. They were oft- 
en written with a pencil, on the blank leaf of whatever book 
she happened to have in her hand ; and, unless a friend in- 
terposed to preserve them, they were usually destroyed, al- 
most as soon as written. Nearly all the pieces written the 
last year of her life, had been seen by only one, or, at the 
most, two of her friends. 

But, let it not be supposed, from her careless and unpre- 
meditated manner of writing, that she considered poetic 
genius as something to be left to itself, disdaining the aids 
of close study and reflection. It was only because she had 
formed such a low opinion of her own powers, that she pur- 
sued such a course. Whenever she thought seriously of wri- 
ting any thing for publication, she would say — " If I ever 
write anything worth publishing, it must be after years of 
study and thought." 

Though she generally aimed rather to repress than to 
cultivate her poetic genius, it could not remain entirely un- 
cultivated ; for, the love of nature and familiarity with its 
beautiful scenes, a perusal of the works of kindred genius, 
the cultivation of benevolent and holy feelings — these, and 
various other influences, all tended to strengthen and devel- 
ope her poetic powers. 

It is believed, that all who read the poems contained in 
this volume, will concur in the opinion, that she possessed, 
in a high degree, true poetic genius. Some of these poems 
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are characterized, chiefly, by playfulness of fancy and dab 
ieacy of feeling ; some, by deep pathos ; others, by bril- 
liancy of imagination ; and others still, by a sublime lofti- 
ness of moral sentiment. 

The Dove, and the Lines on a passage in the Psalms, 
are undoubtedly superior to the other pieces. In the Dove, 
there is developed very great power and splendor of imag* 
ination. The Lines on Psalm 102 : 25, belong to a very 
high order of poetry. There is perfect unity in the piece, 
with an elevation of thought and expression which is found 
in few productions of any poet. It is a good illustration of 
a remark its Author once made — " a short poem should 
eonvey one sublime sentiment, rather than, as is too often 
the case, various disjointed reflections." 

She had a great aversion to authorship. The only poem 
that she thought of publishing was the Dove. She wrote 
to a friend, in September last—" I have been urged to 
write something for a certain magazine, or, to send some 
of my old pieces. It is ridiculous, I own — but, I was some- 
what pleased with the idea, though I am more than half 
ashamed of it now. So, I did not say no, as I ought, 
but only answered, over and over again, that I could nei- 
ther do or promise to do any thing, without your advice 
on the subject — and that I should depend wholly on your 
opinion, in regard to it. What do you think about sending 
my " Dove," with a new title, and some corrections? for I 
cannot take much pains with it. You will think it is quite 
a ridiculous idea, I am afraid. If you do, 1 hope you will 
tell me so, and save me the trouble of sending the poof 
wanderer on another bootless errand." The friend to whom 
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this was written, instead of thinking, with the Author, that 
the poem was hardly worthy of being published, thought 
the magazine in question was altogether unworthy of such 
a communication; and consequently, the piece was not 
sent. But, had the Author lived, this poem would, proba- 
bly, have been given to the public, ere this — as the same 
friend had almost obtained permission to offer it to some re- 
spectable literary periodical. 

She was one who greatly needed praise and encourage- 
ment, to give her confidence in her own powers. A short 
time before her death, she said to a friend who encouraged 
her to write — " After hearing any approving and cheering 
expressions from you, I always feel more confidence in my- 
self, and more willing to indulge my propensity to write. 
Yet, I fear these praises are dictated by the partiality of 
friendship, rather than by your sober judgment." On being 
assured that such was not the case, she said — " Well then, 
if you are sure of it, 1 think I shall write more. I will, in 
future, allow myself to write — at least, when I feel strongly 
disposed to — instead of checking this disposition, as I have 
done." 

When a friend could persuade her that she might do good 
by writing, she felt under obligations to exert herself in that 
way, for she believed fully, that " spirits are not finely 
touched, but to fine issues." Her low opinion of her own 
talents, undoubtedly, prevented her from attempting, many 
things that she might have written well. The approbation 
of her friends, however, had encouraged her so much, 
that she began, in the latter part of her life, to think more 
seriously of writing — and, had she lived, doubtless ate 
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would have spent considerable time in literary composition. 
It has been previously mentioned, that she thought of 
writing a dramatic piece, founded on some part of the his- 
tory of David — and also, that one of her favorite projects, 
was the composition of an essay on moral taste. On the 
latter subject, she used to talk, with such animation and 
originality, that the friends to whom she communicated this 
design, entertained high expectations, in regard to the pro- 
posed essay. 

She also designed and commenced, a tale to illustrate 
the subject of influence — the interest of which, she intend- 
ed should depend, not at all on the incidents, which were to 
be few and simple — but, on the development of character 
and principles. After writing a page or two, however, 
she destroyed what she had written, without showing h to 
any one — and remarked, in regard to it — " I feel so incom- 
petent to the undertaking, that I must give it up in despair." 

Her desire of being a teacher has been incidentally men- 
tioned. She said, that she had from childhood cherished 
the wish and design — that she thought she could be more 
useful in that way, than in any other — and that she believed 
her character was peculiarly fitted for that mode of life. 
In March, 1832, she wrote to a friend — " I am quite ready 
to go with you, whenever you speak the word— and seri- 
ously, if you are in earnest in what you say of your inten- 
tions, and will accept of me as a companion and assistant, 
I can think of no pleasanter or more useful way of spend- 
ing my life, than in teaching, in company with you. I 
have not made this decision suddenly. I have been pon- 
dering it in my mind, for some time, and I have determined 
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thiil) if yoo will, I wiU, as soon at I have karwd mamgfa 
fix myself as a teacher. 1 firmly believe thai a state* of 
angle blessedness, notwithstanding all the ridicule cast upon 
it, is full as capable, (if not more so,) of affording happa* 
ness, as that compound of care, toil and aasiety, called 
matrimony." Towards the close of the same letter, she 
added*-" I am afraid you will think I have said some wild 
things aboat teaching, but I assure you it is all sober earnest. 
I am quite a demure, reasonable, womanly character now, 
—I have laid aside my basbfuloess entirely— and I have 
given up novels, and poetry almost, so that my plans now 
are quite sober." She continued, through We,, to cherish 
'the design expressed in this letter — and, had she lived, 
would probably have become a teacher. 

It is interesting, to inquire into the causes of such high 
mental cultivation, as belonged to the subject of this sketch. 
Though much must be imputed to native superiority of in- 
tellect, this does not account for her attainments. Several 
causes will readily be seen, by those who had acquired, from 
long intimacy, a thorough knowledge of her character. 

She had an uncommon desire of knowledge— and was 
willing, if necessary, to sacrifice her own ease to obtain it. 
A short time before her death, she said to a friend— 
" Though I am still very desirous of improving myself, I 
have not now, that unsatisfied and painful desire of know!* 
edge, that I used to have. Not that I desire it less, but the 
difference is, 1 feel that it will be but a little while, at the 
longest, before I shall be in a world, where every rational 
desire of knowledge will be gratified. This it is that aria* 
&Q6 me— yet the prospect does not, aad should not, peevo* 
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me from Mining at the highest possible attainments, on 
earth." 

- She was conscious of her own deficiencies, and saw that 
the field of knowledge was boundless. She never cherish- 
ed the self-complacent idea, that some young persons, of 
very small acquisitions, seem to entertain, — that she had 
studied nearly all that was necessary. Neither had she 
imbibed, any of the too prevalent and false notions, with re- 
gard to immediate utility ; but, she esteemed every thing 
useful, that disciplined and elevated her mind. And, what 
is very essential to attain a high degree of mental cultivation, 
she thought very deeply. 

She had that intense love of perfection, which is necessa- 
ry to attain excellence in any thing. And, the intellectual 
and moral perfection at which she aimed, was not a light 
matter — not a thing to be easily attained. She had clearer 
ideas of what constitutes perfection than most persons have. 
She compared her character, attainments and writings, not 
with those of others, but with the beau ideal in her own 
mind. This kept her humble — this incited her to new ex- 
ertions — this made the finest efforts of her genius seem 
worthless, in comparison with that ideal excellence, of which 
she had such clear conceptions. 

The purity and warmth of her religious feelings, also, 
shed a great and delightful influence on her intellectual 
character. She studied from a worthy motive, for a noble 
object — an object and a motive, enough, it might be thought, 
to inspire any one — that motive, was love to her God and 
Savior — that object, to make herself " meet for the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light," and to promote the intellectual 
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and moral improvement of all within the sphere of her in* 
fluence. 

Who does not love to linger on the contemplation of such 
a gifted mind ? but, do not those who use this expression, 
sometimes forget that it involves, not merely admiration, but 
an acknowledgment, that the intellect they speak of is de- 
rived? Is there not a tendency in man, to forget his de- 
pendence on God, for mental powers, though it is as real as 
any other dependence ? Do not some, while they look, 
with wonder and delight, at uncommon genius, almost feel 
as though it wete self-created ? Let us remember that the 
mind we have been contemplating, was only an emanation, 
a bright one truly, from the all-glorious Mind— the eternal 
Source of intellect 5 and, as we gaze on her genius with ad* 
miring delight, let us adore Him from whom it was receiv- 
ed. If such the borrowed light, what must be the pure, 
original fountain ! 

We are sometimes disappointed, in finding that one who 
possesses a brilliant mind, has not corresponding beauty 
and nobleness of feeling and conduct ; but, no such disap- 
pointment was ever felt, by any who contemplated the char- 
acter of her who is the subject of this Sketch. 

There are some minds, that appear to have no earthliness 
about them — so delicate and ethereal, they seem just fitted 
for a pure and holy world-— and, such was hers. Perhaps, 
some who knew her have, at times, in the delighted con- 
templation of her lovely disposition, almost forgotten her 
powers of mind— have admired the less, because they have 
loved so much. 
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Her character is one, that will not suffer, from the closest 
and most scrutinizing examination. 

She manifested, even at the early age of three, uncom- 
mon sensibility and disinterestedness* She always seemed 
more desirous that others should be noticed than herself. 
She was unusually sincere and unsuspicious, yet somewhat 
reserved. She used to say — " It is very seldom that I ex- 
press, what I feel deeply." She had great depth of feel- 
ing, and a re&nement of moral taste, possessed by few. 
She was not romantic, as that word is generally used — but, 
might have been considered so, by those who regard every 
thing peculiarly generous and high-minded, as deserving 
that epithet. 

She sefdom spoke of the faults of her acquaintances, for, 
she loved better to look on the bright side of every charac- 
ter—and, those who were most intimate with her, can tes- 
tify to the benefit they have derived from her example, in 
this respect. She was much more disposed to form favor- 
able opinions of others than roost persons are — and, some- 
times, perhaps, these opinions were but the reflection of 
her own pure mind. She said — "I have been much af- 
fected and pained, in the course of my life, to find, occa- 
sionally, that some, of whom I had formed a very high opin- 
ion, proved unworthy of it." Such a discovery must, in- 
deed, grieve any mind, not entirely destitute of moral sen- 
sibility — but, to her, any thing of this kind, was peculiarly 
painful. 

She was uncommonly independent in her opinions— -but, 
she never opposed those of others, from the mere love of 
contradiction. She did net desire general admiration, but, 
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the approbation of those she loved and esteemed gave her 
exquisite pleasure. She was social in her disposition, and 
loved society more, in the latter part of her life, than form* 
erly — partly, perhaps, because she had acquired more con- 
fidence in herself, and partly, from an increase of benev- 
olence. 

There was a high degree of equanimity, cheerfulness, 
and even joyousness, in her disposition. She was, for the 
most part, peculiarly happy. Not long before her death, 
she said to a friend — " 1 enjoy life much — and, when I go 
on quietly doing my duty, I am almost as happy as I can 
wish to be on earth,"* Indeed, how could it be otherwise 
with one, so gifted in mind, so lovely in disposition, so 
blameless in life ? Now and then, to be sure, some traces 
of sadness were discernible ; but, tbey were evanescent as 
the " morning cloud,"— casting only a brief and unfrequent 
shade over the sunshine of her soul. 

Her views of life were uncommonly cheerful, rational 
and benevolent. She never disdained to receive enjoy- 
ment, from what some might esteem trifling pleasures. She 
had a great fondness for children, which was always return- 
ed. She seemed to love the whole animate and inanimate 
creation. A walk, with a friend, on a beautiful day, so ex- 
hilarated her spirits, that she would seem perfectly filled 
with delight. 

How brightly, to her view, did the glory of God shine, 
in all his works — in the most simple and common, as well 
as the most beautiful and sublime. To one so humble and 
contemplative, every thing in nature, spake with a deep* 
er meaning than to common minds; they all told of their 
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Creator's benevolence — for she had that, which alone 
rightly interprets (heir meaning, a heart overflowing with 
holy love. 

And if she enjoyed so much the beautiful things of earth, 
how must she delight in the glories of that infinitely beau- 
tiful world, which she now inhabits — where, we must be- 
lieve, there is every thing to gratify the pure taste and im- 
agination of a redeemed spirit, as well as its long-cherished 
aspirations for perfect knowledge and holiness. 

She never supposed, that her mental powers and love of 
literature purchased for her, a dispensation from every thing 
feminine. Her character and example, furnish a striking 
refutation of the absurd. notion that literary taste, necessa- 
rily, prevents a lady from a suitable attention to domestic 
duties, the " sweet charities of life," and the works of ac- 
tive benevolence. Indeed, her genius and taste, doubtless, 
shed their influence over the performance of her common 
duties : and contributed to render her, most lovely and en- 
dearing in domestic life, most ready and efficient in deeds 
of benevolence. 

She showed unusual judgment and decision, in the com- 
mon affairs of life, where such qualities are so much need- 
ed. She was diligent in the improvement of time — ready 
to aid any who required her assistance — " of daily life, the 
active, kindly cheerer" — and wherever her imagination 
wandered, her heart was still on her friends and her du- 
ties. 

Said one who knew her well, and all her friends must be 
struck with the justice of the remark—" It was at home, I 
have often thought and said, that she shone most— for there 
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fcer benevolent feelings were not restrained by diffidence, 
but she acted out her true character, more folly than any 
where else." 

Her uncommon cheerfulness of 'disposition and rare dis- 
interestedness of feeling, rendered her peculiarly fitted for 
the endearing offices of friendship. She was all that could 
be desired in a friend — affectionate, confiding, unchanging, 
devoted to those she loved. Her conversation with her 
friends was most interesting and delightful — they felt that 
" her coming was a gladness." The intellectual and moral 
benefit, that they derived from her society, was inestima- 
ble. And they who remember how she was wont, in their 
hours of despondency and gloom, to infuse the serenity of 
her own cheerfulness into their hearts, will never cease to 
be grateful, to her and to the Author of all good, that once 
they had such a friend. 

Oh ! there are those who, every day, feel more deeply, 
because they realize more fully, what they have lost — those, 
to whom a whole life only will suffice, to reveal the extent 
of their loss. To them, the recollection of her is an omni* 
present remembrance — a never-broken link, binding their 
most constant thoughts to an unseen, glorious world — ma- 
king them earnestly look forward to the hour that shall re- 
unite them, in their Father's house above, to the beloved 
one who has gone before, and who, as they trust, will one 
day welcome them to the Paradise of God. 

The following touching passages, extracted from some 
letters to the compiler, will show the estimation in which 
she was held, by one of her most intimate friends. 
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In the first letter, the writer says—*' I did not, could not 
believe it, for a long time — gone forever, without one word, 
one look of farewell ! I thought if I could only have sees 
her, or could have heard one word from her lips — if she 
had said farewell to her mother, to one friend, it would have 
belonged to all of us. But to lose her thus suddenly, si- 
lently, it seemed more than I could bear, and still the re- 
pining, rebellious spirit, at times, overcomes me entirely, 
and I say " it must not be." She had been the deposita- 
ry of my every thought and feeling. My greatest happi- 
ness was not perfect without her sympathy — sympathy, al- 
ways so ready, so warm, so disinterested — and I never felt 
restrained by the fear of being misunderstood. I need not 
say to you, who have been blessed so long, in daily inter- 
course and intimate friendship with Martha, what a friend 
she was to me. Oh, where is there another like her ? To 
us, there never can be. But shall we not daily thank God 
that we have known her, that be has so long given us suck 
a light upon our path, and still permits us, through faith in 
bis Son, to love her, in hope of a speedy re-union, where we 
shall never part more." — 

" Would you give up the sweet memory of her which 
dwells in your heart ? Would you be as if you had never 
known .her? — Blessed be God that we know her, that we 
love her. But the times are many, when our self-willed 
rebellion shows us how necessary was the chastisement, 
though bitter, bitter is the cup. It seems like a mockery 
to try to express in words what I feel— every thing sounds 
so cold and unmeaning — but I feel happier since you win 
allow me to sympathize with you, and talk to you of Mar* 
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tba. I wish that you were here, and might speak to roe of 
her. Every word of hers, every circumstance of her life is 
precious to me." — 

" The world knew Martha but by her intellect, her tal- 
ents. But those who have loved her as a daughter, a sis- 
ter, a friend — oh, what earthly consideration can console 
them ! May God give us that supreme love and confidence 
in himself, which shall teach us to say, " Thy will be done." 
And it is not for a long time — our separation shall not be 
enduring — and we may rejoin our dear Martha, purified, 
exalted, better fitted to enjoy an everlasting friendship in a 
higher world, by the affliction which teaches us that earth 
cannot be the home of the heart." 

Again, in a second letter — " Oh, it is hard, that in the 
bitterest grief of all, we can no longer find sympathy and 
consolation from the warm heart always, hitherto, so ready 
to answer to our call, in joy or sorrow. Our earthly sup- 
port is taken from us, and we are left alone — yet not alone, 
for the Father is with us. The thought makes me happy, 
that he comes to us in love, even now — and sometimes, it 
seem? to me that God is nearer to us, bears a more affec- 
tionate remembrance of us, in sufferings than in earthly 
blessings. May we not believe, that he takes away those 
enjoyments in which we forget him, and his glory is dim* 
med to our eyes, that we may, undisturbed, commune witb 
Aim, face to face ?"— 

" To you, who have lived by her side so much, it may 
seem very cold, but sometimes, 1 persuade myself that ¥ 
have her sympathy still, as when she lived. Her idea 
comes op to me, as I read or hear of what is noble an* 
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beautiful in sentiment, in action, in external nature, and it 
seems impossible that her spirit can be insensible to what is 
passing in mine* I have never been with her much— and 
I have Hved to her in absence so long, I have laid tip every 
thought and feeling for her when we should meet — and now 
I think that she will, perhaps, read them as they rise, and I 
need no longer wait. But it is only for a moment that this 
can console me. She is gone, gone— and there will never 
be another such for us. M — 

"I think, at times, that she is with me, and dictates what 
I write — and sometimes, when I speak to you, I feel as if 
it were a message from her. She has left her friends, as 
gifts from her to each other, and so we may watch over and 
comfort one another." 

The thought, expressed in these extracts, that the friend 
we have lost is, at times, still near and watching over those 
who mourn for her, is most soothing and delightful. Which 
of those who have loved, and still love, and will for ever 
love this departed one, does not delight to cherish, in re- 
gard to her, the assurance — 

** I do not think, where'er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me." 

And could we pierce the veil that hides from our view the 
spiritual world around us, should we not have evidence that 
she is to us, at times, a ministering spirit ? These gentle 
whisperings, these silent messages of love, that come to us, 
ever and anon, breathing the language of heaven, and ele- 
vating us unspeakably above the sorrows of earth"— may we 
not believe that she is sometimes the messenger, bearing 
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such consolations from the God of love to our hearts ? Let* 
us cherish this thought, conjecture though it be, for it is, at 
least, an innocent, and certainly a most delightful one. 

And while we think of her, as still our living and sym-* 
pathizing, though invisible friend, looking down with delight- 
ed approbation when we do right, let this be to us one mo- 
tive to exertion. Oh, if there is one remembered wish of 
hers that we have neglected to fulGI, let it be our care to 
perform it speedily. If there is one " labor of love," that 
she left un6nished, because God called her home, ours be 
it to carry forward and complete that undertaking of benev- 
olence, with the mantle of her spirit thrown around us, and 
in the strength of her Savior and our Savior. 

Some allusions to the religious character of the subject 
of this Sketch, have been necessarily involved in the pre- 
ceding pages; but it deserves a more particular attention — 
for this it was that threw a charm over all the rest. 

Notwithstanding the high importance that she attached 
to mental cultivation, she felt that it was nothing in com- 
parison with the cultivation of holy feeling and active be- 
nevolence. She said to a friend, during the last year of 
her life — " In my estimate of character, I used to think too 
much, by far, of intellectual powers and attainments. Now, 
I regard chiefly moral feelings— I love much better to con- 
template, and feel more admiration for, a very good, than 
a very great character — or rather, I feel that high moral 
worth is indeed true greatness, more than any thing else 
can be." Yet she believed that the cultivation of the mind, 
rightly pursued, is favorable to the growth of piety, and un- 
doubtedly, it was so in her own case. 
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- She feh her high responsibilities to the being that hid 
bestowed on her so many rich blessings. " What have I 
that I have not received ?" was the language of her heart— 
and impelled by feelings of grateful obligation and humble 
dependence, she consecrated her powers to the service of 
her God. And richer than the gifts which those of old 
brought, whom the guiding star led to the infant Jesus, 
were the offerings she made to her Redeemer — for she 
gave to his cause, all the energies of a rare and highly cul- 
tivated intellect, a warm heart, a devoted life. 

There are some minds, whose natural impulses seem to 
lead to a course of conduct, in which there is much appar- 
ent resemblance, to that conscientious performance of du- 
ty which is the result of the strictest religious principle — 
though the two things are, in reality, entirely different. 
Perhaps, a high degree of moral taste is sufficient to pro- 
duce the conduct to which we allude. Whatever may be 
its cause, she of whom we speak, was a striking illustration 
of the fact just stated. She had ever been so nearly fault- 
less in outward conduct, that the change which took place 
in her when she became a Christian, was not so manifest 
as it is in most persons. This is evident from the fact, that 
those who knew her best entertain different opinions, in re- 
gard to the time when she was changed by the spirit of 
God. She, undoubtedly, dated it sometime in the spring 
of 1831, as various remembered expressions in her conver- 
sation, and some passages in ber letters, clearly indicate. 
Early in the season just mentioned, she said to a friend— 
" I feel that I ought to be more interested in religion— but 
the Bible is to me all darkness — a sealed book.' 9 . Her feel- 
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ings in regard to tbe Scriptures, at expressed to the same 
friend, were very dtfierent* a few weeks after the above re- 
mark was made. Id June of the same year, she said— ^ I 
greatly fear I am precisely what I was months ago." la 
the course of that summer, she remarked, in a note to a 
friend-—" I am one who has but lately begun to seek a hap- 
py eternity." These things, together with some extracts 
which will hereafter be given, from her letters, seem to 
make it evident, that she never supposed herself a Christian 
previous to 1831 — and render it, at least probable, that she 
was correct in this opinion. 

She drew her religious opinions from the Bible alone- 
having no overweening regard for what great men say on 
such subjects — though she was ever remarkable for a be- 
coming deference of feeling and manner, towards those who 
were older and wiser than herself. She had a great aver- 
sion to controversy on the essential truths of the Bible, and 
read no books of that kind. To a friend, who was in donbt 
on one of the great doctrines of religion, she said — " I ad- 
vise you to read no controversy on the subject— nothing on 
either side of the question. Make up your mind from the 
Bible alone — and beware lest you fall into one habit, which 
is very prevalent, — that of drawing a host of mere inferen- 
ces, from some few passages in the Scriptures, and then 
considering them as clearly revealed and most important 
truths." 

Her piety was deeply thoughtful — but it was not like that 
of some imaginative minds, who muse idly over the " glory 
that is to be revealed." It was active, as well as medita* 
tive— a truly delightful union, and rare as k is delightful* 
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Her religious feelings were generally calm and serene — but 
it was not tbe stillness of indifference — it was the " calm- 
ness of intensity." 

Her piety was symmetrical. It was characterized by a 
high degree of self-knowledge, a peculiarly grateful spirit, 
and a firm confidence in her Redeemer. Humility and 
energy were sweetly and harmoniously blended — the deep- 
est feeling was combined with the most sober and rational 
views. She was remarkably conscientious in little things ; 
the " beauty of holiness" shone in all her conduct. If there 
was any visible defect, it was the want of a full knowledge 
of her capabilities of usefulness. This knowledge would, 
undoubtedly, have increased her influence. 

Her religious character was consistent. Her piety was 
not an occasional, glimmering light — it was a steady bright- 
ness. It was not the religion of times and ceremonies — 
but an habitual, all-pervading, and rapidly progressive spir- 
it of piety. Her zeal was not of that kind, which spends 
itself in reiterating the exclamation, " How I wish others 
were more consistent" — but it was that holy zeal which is 
never found but in company with true charity. And she 
gave that evidence of piety, which is less questionable than 
mere zeal — ite faithful and diligent discharge of common 
duties ; the self-denial and disinterestedness, tbe meekness 
and patience, so requisite in the scenes of every-day life. 

She was deeply interested in all benevolent objects — but 
this interest was manifested in a peculiarly quiet and unos- 
tentatious way. She was very watchful of her motives in 
regard to these things, and said — "I feel that we, of tbe 
present age, are in great danger of mistaking an interest iir 
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the success of our own plans, for zeal in the cause of rein 
gion. We may be, apparently and really, much engaged 
in promoting benevolent objects, without any right feeling in 
regard to them." 

Her piety was ardent. The unwearied efforts that she 
made, to promote the religious welfare of her Sabbath 
Scholars and various other young friends, testify to the 
warmth of her Christian feelings. And some who read this 
will remember, how she used to urge upon them the duty 
and the privilege of devoting their hearts and lives to God* 
Oh, if then they resisted her appeals, let them now give 
heed to the lessons that are taught by the record of her 
bright example ; and especially, to the pages on which are 
enstamped her own glowing feelings on subjects of eternal 
moment. Let them listen — it is the voice of the dead — it. 
is the entreating voice of a beloved friend — it is, as it were, 
a messenger from Paradise, bearing the invitation, " come 
up hither." 

She did not converse on the subject of religion as often, 
or as freely, as many Christians do — but when she did thus 
converse with her friends, it came from her inmost soul, and 
produced a deep, and holy, and abiding impression on those 
who listened. She made great efforts to overcome the dif- 
fidence and reserve she felt, in speaking on this subject ; 
and these efforts were somewhat successful. Her con* 
versation was never marked by that heartless utterance of 
common-place assertions, that fluent unmeaningness, in re- 
gard to the most awful truths of religion, which is too prev- 
alent. In regard to this fault, she said — " I have often been 
shocked, in listening to religious conversation— to hear peo- 
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pie introduce the name of the Deity, as lightly as they 
would a term in Algebra — and the most important truths of 
the Bible, like the news of the day. It has seemed to me 
that they were talking about the words— not the realities*" 
In speaking of her own reserve on the subject of religion, 
she said— "I have often felt one difficulty in this matter- 
that is^ the want of terms that would express my thoughts 
plainly, and yet not offend good taste." And may not the 
very clearness and vividness of her religious views have pre- 
vented her, at times, from giving utterance to her thoughts ? 
When we attempt to converse on the sublime truths of the 
Bible, there is a consciousness of the utter inadequacy of 
our words to the importance of the subject, which we can 
never feel in speaking of any thing else ; and undoubtedly, 
those who think and feel most deeply on religion, often re- 
main silent, because no language can express the full mean- 
ing of their thoughts. 

She kept no written record of her religious thoughts and 
feelings; and indeed, did not approve of diaries. Her 
opinion on this subject, was similar to that expressed by 
Dana, in the " Spirit of the Pilgrims." Her religious feel- 
ings are expressed very freely in some of her letters. It 
seems like sacrilege to enter the innermost sanctuary of her 
thoughts, and bring forth to the gaze of the many, emo- 
tions scarcely revealed to the few with whom she was most 
intimate — but in order more fully to illustrate her religious 
character, it is deemed necessary to make some extracts 
from those letters which are most deeply imbued with her 
religious feelings. 
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In a letter to a friend, dated Greenfield, June 14th, 1830* 
after writing about one page in a very playful strain, she 
said — " I have no liveliness about me, and it is of no use,to 
Cry to write on lively subjects. It is only spoiling them for 
another time. There is one thing, that I have often wish*- 
ed to converse about with you, but 1 have never dared when 
we were together. My diffidence was indeed unreasona- 
ble, for I never had any reason to doubt your candor. Yet 
even now, I feel, I cannot help feeling, as though you might 
think it foolish to introduce, into such a letter as this, such 
a subject as religion. But why should we not think and 
write, upon a subject the most interesting that can be thought 
or written upon ? Why should not you and I communicate 
our thoughts on this, as freely as on other subjects-? It has 
a sacredness, indeed, which will always preclude it from the 
frivolous conversation of common acquaintances, but 1 hope 
we are not such. For myself, I freely own, that, for three 
years past, it has held, if not the chief place in my thoughts, 
at least a high place. I think, if I have read you aright, 
that it has also in yours. What should hinder us from con- 
versing upon it ? There is a kind of intellectual pride, that 
I have seen in many, which I think leads us to dislike to 
have it known that we are interested in religion. 1 cannot 
describe what I mean, yet I think you must have observed 
it also, and will understand me. Yet, I have of late, at 
times, seen a sublimity in some of the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, that has seemed to flash upon my mind, with the 
same glory that the sun would display to one who had all 
his life seen no light but a feeble lamp — just so has divine 
truth, for a moment, seemed to outshine every splendor of 
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human science, but only far a moment. I can only now 
and then, discern what it is to be spiritually minded, to be 
above the earth — bat alas ! without the slightest permanent 
effect upon my mind. What would I not do to be a Christ- 
ian ! But my conscience tells me, even when I write thus, 
that every effort I have made has been feeble and reluc- 
tant. Have not you, at times, bad the feelings I have de- 
scribed, and have you not then known that these were the 
truest, the purest, the most rational feelings, that ever filled 
your mind ? Do not think me declamatory. I do not fear 
you will think me enthusiastic. For what coldness of heart 
equals that, which can look upon the sufferings and shame 
of its God, incurred by its own guilt, without shame, with- 
out sorrow, without gratitude ? Yet this I have done, all my 
life. Is it not so with you ? I do not wish to engage an un- 
willing confidence, but I could not avoid thinking, from the 
reflecting cast of your mind, that you must have reasoned 
on this subject; and indeed, you are the only person, to 
whom I dare speak with any freedom upon it— but I will 
say no more, till I know, more certainly, what you think of 
it." 

Again, in a letter, dated Greenfield, August 31st, 1830, 
she wrote — "You speak of religion in a way which proves 
to me, that our feelings with regard to it have been much the 
same. One great trouble of mine is, that I cannot read 
the Bible, in such a way as to feel the force of it. I am 
aware that I ought to ascribe this, in part, to my indolence, 
but it seems to me that there is more in it than this— a mo- 
ral blindness, a coldness and hardness of heart. We read 
that " the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
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dm any two-edged sword," but I feel none of this power* 
I am almost totally- insensible to all its motives. 1 camef 
but think this is also your case. My dear friend, when 
shall we escape from this dreadful darkness? Our efforts 
are ineffectual, utterly powerless. We hear of one, who 
will assist all who call upon him, but it is only to the hum- 
ble and the contrite spirit, that his benefits can be given— 
or does he give us aid in repenting ? The more I think of 
it, the more culpable I perceive myself to be, in not think- 
ing of it more. There is one thought that will sometimes, 
for a moment, overwhelm me with shame, which yet I for- 
get, the next instant. Has He, who fills heaven with bis 
glory, and who is the life of all things that exist, come to 
this wretched world, to ransom it by death from destruction 
— has he suffered for ray transgressions, and I scarcely be- 
stow a daily thought upon him ! This seems, at times, a 
most dreadful idea, and yet I forget it, almost as soon as 
it becomes present to my mind. I feel that there must be 
a complete change in my habits of thought, before I shall 
become a Christian. Is it not so with you ? What is it to be 
a Christian ? It is to live for one object — performing the 
will of God. Now we think only of pleasing ourselves, or 
a few whom we love. What a change will it be of our 
whole motives of action ! The question which most vexes 
me is— Is this change a duty, considered independently of 
the good which will accrue to ourselves from it ? I do not 
doubt that it is so in reality — but such is my state of mind, 
that I cannot feel it to be so— that is, feel it with any vivid- 
ness. You must not think me a complete egotist. I should 
not have talked so much of myself, if I had not thought I 
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was describing your state of mind, as well as my own." 
The question which she mentioned in this letter, as having 
troubled her much, was shortly and satisfactorily settled in 
her mind — and she ever afterward believed and felt, that 
to do right was a duty, independent of every consideration 
arising from the desire of happiness. 

In a letter, dated New Haven, July 3d, 1833, she wrote 
— " I do believe that we do not now hear enough of faith, 
or think enough of it. I do not know how it is with others, 
but I feel that I trust too much to myself, and to my own 
feelings. When I reason about it, I see that faith includes 
or produces, all the holy affections; but when I have done 
wrong, and feel as if my sins had separated me from God, 
I am disposed to form my plans of reformation first, instead 
of going to him who is our Advocate with the Father. Is 
it not so with you ? Oh, surely if we would only really be- 
lieve and feel, all that God has already done for us, we 
could never again have one doubt of his willingness to give 
us all the blessings that we can ever ask of him, and more. 
It seems to me, that our distrust is only caused by ingrati- 
tude. We treat the gift of redemption, too much as we 
do the other blessings of God. Our gratitude for it is less 
than our joy at gaining it — but this subject is above me, 
and I will leave it. Perhaps I may, at some time, acquire 
the power of writing what 1 feel in regard to religion." 

In a letter, dated New Haven, July 26th, 1833, she 
wrote — " How strange it is — what long and deep-rooted 
habits of selfishness and ingratitude does it show, after hav- 
ing been enabled to see something of the love of Christ, 
and to feel the motives that it offers for an entire giving up 
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of selfish gratification, and devotion of the whole sprit to 
his service, through life— in one hour, perhaps, to be enga- 
ged in the pursuit of some trifling thing, heart and minfi 
again wrapped up in the world. Sometimes, I feel that I 
ought to think and talk of nothing else but religion, for that 
seems the only way to keep straight. But I do not mean 
to make you my confessor, for, beyond a certain point, I 
have a sort of prejudice against that. Is there not somq 
danger of leaning too much on our friends, taking their ad- 
vice, and their opinion of us, as if they had the power of 
" searching the heart and trying the reins?" This often hin- 
ders me from confiding my feelings to any one." 

In a letter, dated New Haven, July 27th, 1833, she 
wrote — " I have just been reading that strong passage in 
the eighth of Romans, on the carnal and spiritual mind. 
" To be carnally minded is death." It does not merely ex- 
pose us to eternal death ; in itself, it is a state of death— 
the whole soul lies in decay. But " Christ is the resur- 
rection and the life — if we believe in him, though dead, we 
shall live." The water of life shall flow, with quickening 
power, through the wasted and polluted affections, and the 
darkened, enfeebled intellect ; and the spirit shall rise from 
her grave, cleansed from all taint of death, and glowing 
with vital warmth. This text hardly seems to me to be a 
metaphor. How the thought runs through the New Tes- 
tament — not like a mere figure of speech, but a truth of 
deep, divine meaning. " If one died for all, then were 
all dead — and he died, that they which live should live 
henceforth, not unto themselves, but unto him that died for 
them." Nothing but this is life." 
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. la a letter, dated New Haven, August 1st, 1833, she 
wrote— :-" I suppose we ought to think of moral improve* 
ment in writing letters, as much as in conversation. There 
is not so much difficulty in it either — there are not the same 
feelings of diffidence, or awkwardness— and if you are in 
want of expressions strong enough for your emotions, you can 
stop and think of them. A deep feeling, wound in with the 
very life of your heart, which it would be like laying bare a 
nerve to express, with the eye of another bent on yours,— 
you can write calmly on the unconscious paper, and receive 
again sympathy, advice, or encouragement — just what you 
wish. I do think our conversation ought to be, as well as 
our thoughts, on things unseen — and if we and our friends 
were in the habit of it, what could be more delightful! But 
when we have long perverted this means of improvement, 
we lose, in some degree, the power of using it rightly — if 
we have some right affections, the words to express them 
are not at band, or some provoking cant phrase rises to our 
lips, with all its ridiculous associations, to disturb and chill 
us. I do not doubt you have overcome most of these diffi- 
culties — but have you not, at some time, felt them ? Did 
you never feel your heart full of burning thoughts, and 
longing to unburden itself, or to ask for direction and en- 
couragement, so that you could not think or talk about any 
thing else,*— and yet unable to utter a word ? But these are 
troubles which cannot last long, if the heart is as it ought to 
be. Faith and love will unseal the lips of the dumb, and 
teach the language of Zion to them. But the heart— th# 
heart — ah ! there is indeed the difficulty. A bard, proud, 
worldly, selfish heart — that is the secret of all this trouble. 

10* 
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I never knew this before as I do now, and sometimes 1 feel 
jn utter despair. How sweet, then, seem the pitying ex* 
pressions of the Savior — bis kind, earnest invitations. Can 
it be true, that the pure and glorious Son of God looks with 
love on our polluted hearts, and is willing that we should 
call him friend ? When these thoughts are fresh in our minds, 
we wonder that, for a moment, we can love any thing bet- 
ter than Him, that we can ever be any thing but entirely 
devoted to Him — but for myself, it takes but a little time, 
some exciting incident, or a few moments 9 indulgence of im- 
agination, to make me forget all this, and be as cold and 
unhappy as before. I believe I am too egotistical — but I 
am led on in the hope of advice and sympathy, for I think 
you must, at some time, have known such feelings." — 

"Are not the difficulties- of most Christians, caused by 
their not leaning enough on the power of the Holy Spirit ? 
But I must not judge others by myself. Still, it seems to me 
that we hear now — certainly not too much of our own res- 
olutions and efforts — but too exclusively. It ia a delightful 
feeling to depend entirely on God. When we struggle 
against temptations without, and the far more irresistible 
corruptions of our own hearts, we have no strength but what 
He gives us. There is a passage in one of the Epistles, 
which used to comfort me often, for a moment, when I was 
most unhappy— that " God will not suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are- able, but will, with the temptation, make 
a way to escape." If I had cherished this feeling, I should 
not be where I am now." 

In a letter, dated Hartford, August 26th, 1833, she 
wrote— "I. believe the difficulty with both of us, is want 
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of faith. The last time I thought of any tbmg — which 
must have been as much as a fortnight ago— I was thinking 
of faith— how much was implied in, and how much must 
result from, a sincere and willing belief in the Bible. I feel 
as if, could we only realize all that we acknowledge the 
truth of, we could not but become holy. Will not this be 
a part of the cause, at least, of the change which death will 
produce in us ? a s said, " when the light of eternity 

shall shine on us, without a shadow." How guilty does all 
this make me feel, and how unhappy." — 

" There is something deeply soothing in these words, ' If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not.' Do we not feel, when 
we ask him for any favor, after we have been disobedient 
and ungrateful, as if he were upbraiding us, and were un- 
willing to receive us again as children ? But I think that 
when we become completely humbled for our faults, and 
desirous, with our whole hearts, to forsake them, this feel- 
ing goes away. * If our heart condemn us not, then have 
we con6dence toward God.' " 

The following extract, some may think, would have come 
in more appropriately, among her remarks about books— 
but it seems to be, in reality, expressive of the warmth 
and purity of her religious feelings, rather than any thing 
ebe, and is therefore inserted here. It is taken from a let- 
ter, dated New Haven, September 9th, 1833. — "You ask 
my opinion on the subject of novel-reading — and say, you 
begin to think, contrary to your former opinion, that it may 
be well to read the best works, in this department of litera- 
ture. It seems to me, at least a doubtful subject, and I 
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tbtok the safest way is to let tbetn alone. I believe it is the 
love of excitement, that induces most persons to read nov- 
els; and this is, of course, increased by indulgence. It has 
been urged by some, that this love of excitement is implant- 
ed, as an original element, in many minds ; that, conse- 
quently, it is an innocent desire ; that the gratification of it, 
to a certain extent, cannot be wrong ; and, tbat the perusal 
of interesting and exciting stories, furnishes such gratifica- 
tion better than any thing else. We should not, either of 
us, I think, assent to such reasoning — yet perhaps such 
feelings have, at times, influenced us. But if the love of 
excitement is not in itself wrong, if it is a right feeling, it 
was given us for some useful purpose — as a means of glo- 
rifying our Creator, of making ourselves more fit for heav- 
en, for the fellowship of holy angels, the blessed spirits of 
the 'just made perfect,' and of ' the Lamb that was slain.' 
I think we should decide in this view of the subject. For 
what are our affections and sympathies given us ? To be 
drawn out and excited, even to passion, by pictures of 
proud, worldly characters, and scenes of unholy joy or sor- 
row ? With what feeling is it, that we regard the hero of a 
romance, in dishonor or distress? Do we have any true 
Christian feeling toward him ? It is almost a laughable idea. 
Romances interest us in just the contrary things to those 
which ought most to interest us. We sympathize in feel* 
ings, which a Christian never may indulge. Is this sympa- 
thy right ? Have we not temptations enough to an unholy, 
state of feeling, even if we constantly endeavor to fix our 
thoughts on purity and heaven ? My dear friend, when we 
feel those longings for excitement, which will occasionally 
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disturb our minds — instead of going to the pages of fiction, 
let us take the Bible, and read the history of Him who gave 
his life for us. Let us read of bis poverty, his degrada- 
tion, and think who it was that was so poor and degraded, 
and for what he became so. Is there nothing in this to ex- 
cite feeling ? Let us read the story of the last evening of 
bis life, the agony, the sweat like blood, the desertion of 
bis disciples, the torments of crucifixion, and that cry of 
anguish, * my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !' 
Oh, surely, we cannot want any thing more exciting than 
this. What deep bitterness in the thought, that our sins 
caused those sufferings : and more bitter still, the thought 
of our indifference to them. Can it be that the pure and 
holy Son of God, will still grant his love to such ungrateful 
hearts ? Are the promises, the earnest invitations of the 
Gospel, addressed to such ? Yes, it is so— and can any wish 
for excitement greater than such thoughts produce ? But 
how sweet and pure is this excitement. And this source 
of it will never fail — no, not through the ages of eternity. 
I am afraid I have written too fast — for thoughts have been 
crowding into my mind, much faster than I could put them 
into words. Could spirit speak to spirit directly, I could 
say a great deal. But whether I have expressed myself 
clearly to you or not, I have convinced myself, I believe, 
even while I have been writing. I hope I shall act in ac- 
cordance with that conviction, but I cannot trust myself. 
If you do not entirely agree with me, we will discuss the 
subject. I have finished my long lecture — a lecture, which 
you do not need, and will not, if you pursue the same 
course that you have for the last three years, in regard to 
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novel reading. I have expressed myself strongly— -for I 
feel that, to one of an excitable temperament, novel-read- 
ing is very dangerous — but you will not laugh at my ear* 
nestness. I suppose I need hardly add, that my remarks 
were directed, chiefly, against the exciting and high-wrought 
fictions, so fashionable at the present day." 

In a letter, dated New-Haven, October 21st, 1833, she 
wrote — " I lately met with a sentiment, in a piece of Da- 
na's, which I know will delight you — at least, if you dwell 
upon it a moment or two — for its most obvious meaning is 
not the most striking. " Religion ought to be the home of 
our thoughts." Is it not beautiful ? How like the sweet, 
soothed feelings, which fill our hearts when we return to 
our homes, are those which steal upon us, with the thoughts 
of the love and mercy of our Almighty Father. There is rest 
and peace, for the weary mind — and balm and warmth, 
for the chilled and wounded affections. I did not mean to 
give a paraphrase of the expression, but just to mention 
one of the many delightful associations, which it recalls." 

Thus end the extracts from her letters. It was but a 
few weeks after she wrote the last, that she went to dwell 
forever among the invisible realities, that had long been 
" the home of her thoughts." It would be gratifying, could 
we give some account of her feelings in view of death-— but 
we know not whether she anticipated its approach. Yet, 
thus much may we say, her usual disinterestedness, pa- 
tience and serenity, were manifest in her short and distres- 
sing sickness. She was then, as ever, tranquil and uncom- 
plaining — unmindful of herself, and solicitous in regard to 
the friends who watched over her. Once, about an hour 
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before ber death, ber brow was clouded, and, for a mo* 
stent, the tears were in ber eyes, as she cast an anxious 
and affectionate look on the friends who hung watchfully 
over her. It was scarcely noticed at the time, for then, 
they had no alarming apprehensions — but now, that look of 
touching anxiety is distinctly remembered — and they feel, 
that she may then have had some anticipations of death, 
which caused in her heart sorrow, not for herself, but for 
those whose earthly happiness depended so much on her 
cheering society. For they recollect that, not many weeks 
previous, she said to one of them — " I used to desire early 
death — but now, when 1 think of the shock it would give 
my friends, that alone is enough to make me willing to 
live-" 

Who would not, must not mourn the loss of wcAa friend? 
But let those who sorrow for her remember who it is, that 
has thus wounded and made desolate their hearts — and let 
them say, as the suffering Jesus said, in an hour of bitter 
agony — " The cup which my Father hath given me — shall 
loot drink it?" 

It is the will of their kind Father in Heaven — they call 
it his mysterious will, but why— ^when even in this imper- 
fect state of being, they can see such good reasons for her 
removal ? She was taken away from those, whose earthly 
happiness depended so much on her, to teach them that 
they must trust in God alone. She was taken away from 
this dark and sorrowful world, because she was peculiarly 
fitted for a world of light, and purity, and blessedness. Why 
then call they it mysterious ? Is it, because they think of 
the bright career of usefulness, that she might have run on 
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earth, "happy, and giving happiness" to all around her? 
But her course in that high world whjtber she has gone, is 
far more glorious— her employments far more exalted, than 
they could have been on eaVth. Oh, no — it is not myste- 
rious — for has it not introduced her to a state of glory, and 
joy, and knowledge, filling all her capacities, and satisfying 
all her long-cherished aspirations ? has it not led her friends 
to think less of the trifles of earth, and more of the holiness 
and blessedness of heaven ? has it not caused joy among the 
redeemed, the angelic host, and to " Him that sitteth on 
the throne ?" — then surely, they who are bereaved should 
be satisfied — ay, more than satisfied — and though they can- 
not, they would not, forget their loss, no, not for a moment 
—yet, while they think of her, delight should be the pre- 
dominant emotion. 

How glorious her blessedness now — a "rapt seraph" be- 
fore the throne of the God and Savior, that she loved so 
well on earth — a cherished inmate of that world where, in 
every heart, perpetual "joy and gladness are found" — 
where, from the lips of all, " thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody" are unceasingly hear (J. " They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more" — no restless desires are un- 
gratified, no ardent aspirings chilled, in that perfect world* 
To its redeemed inhabitants, "the darkness is past" — the 
clouds and storms of earth are over ; on them, " the true 
light shineth" — the unclouded, divine light of the celestial 
city. Well may we add, in the words of that " voice from 
heaven," in these inspired words, so full of truth and of 
meaning — " Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 
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I have completed tbe melancholy yet delightful task as- 
signed me — but her?, I must add, lest I should incur the 
charge of presumption, that when I commenced the prece- 
ding Sketch, I was as fully conscious of my own inadequa- 
cy as any one else can be — and could an individual every 
way suitable have been found, willing to undertake it, I 
should not have ventured to attempt it. I felt that I had 
one, and only one essential qualification for describing the 
character of my beloved friend — a long and endearing inti- 
macy with her. I believe, so far as it goes, this delineation 
of her is faithful and correct, and have the satisfaction of 
being assured, that those who knew her best concur in this 
belief. It was my desire to prepare such an account of 
her, as would satisfy the wishes of her friends — such as her 
own pure spirit would look down upon with an approving 
smile — such as the Father of spirits would regard with ap- 
probation. But I know, I feel, painfully feel, that I have 
not done, that I could not do, justice to the subject. Tet, 
whatever is wanting to complete this delineation, those for 
whom chiefly it is written will readily supply, from the ever 
fresh and beautiful memorials, that are closely enshrined 
within their hearts. H. L. C. 

New-Haren, April 16th, 1834. 
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